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Entente and Axis 


PROM the confused whirlpool of European politics 
several certain facts have lately emerged. In them- 
selves, some of these certainties are favourable to the 
Maintenance of peace, some unfavourable. But certainty 
itself must be counted on the right side of the balance 
Sheet. Even in 1939, after all the surrenders of strength 
that have so grievously eaten into the once unchallenge- 
able superiority of the Powers that defend the existing 
Organisation of Europe—even now, the chief risk of war 
arises not from any dictator’s desire for war or willingness 
deliberately to court it, but rather from the possibility of 
some hideous miscalculation by which a bluff turns into 
Brim reality too late to be recalled. The more certainly the 
Consequences of action can be predicted, the less likely is it 
that the really dangerous actions will be undertaken. 
One presumption that is shaping itself into a fact before 
Our eyes is certainly not of a kind to bring reassurance. 
General Franco is winning the war in Spain. The resistance 
of the Government armies in Catalonia, which, in view 
of the disproportion of arms, fully deserves to rank as 
heroic, is finally at an end, Streams of refugees, in pitiful 
ini of misery, are pouring over the frontier into 
feeeeat where scores of thousands of soldiers are being 
terned. Catalonia is conquered and the central provinces 
can hardly hold out indefinitely. One of the most in- 
credible chapters of modern history is thus near its end. 
On the score of justice, morality and decency, the 


Spanish policy of Britain and France can be neither 
excused nor palliated. Even on the score of the narrowest 
expediency it is obvious that the gravest risks have been 
run. Mr Chamberlain has relied on two hopes for the 
future—the hope that, the war once over, General Franco 
will be more anxious to come to terms with Britain and 
France than to obey the orders of those who assured his 
victory; and the hope that this process would be. assisted 
by a fulfilment of Signor Mussolini’s pledge to withdraw 
his troops from Spain immediately the war is over. ‘The 
first is not an impossible hope, so far as it applies to 
General Franco’s own wishes. The war once won, he will 
be anxious to secure himself, and that can only be done 
by agreement with Britain and France. In a general 
European war, Spain might be able to help Italy and 
Germany; but Italy and Germany could not help Spain. 
Any Spanish Government must therefore seek neutrality. 
The same considerations apply, in only slightly less exigent 
form, to the case of a Spain seeking security to recover 
from an exhausting Civil War. The nearer the war comes 
to its end, the stronger becomes the bargaining position of 
Britain and France, and there are several signs—the nego- 
tiations between Paris and Burgos and the employment of 
a British cruiser to assist negotiations for the surrender of 
Minorca—that the opportunities are being taken. 

These signs are, of course, highly displeasing to Rome 
and Berlin. And the suspicions they rouse in German and 
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Italian minds are not calculated to increase Signor Musso- 
lini’s readiness, if it really exists, to withdraw all his men 
and material immediately the fighting in Spain 1s over. 
But his pledge is specific and unconditional. It was annexed 
to the Anglo-Italian Agreement of last April, and it was 
confirmed by Signor Mussolini last month. And when 
Count Ciano’s attention was called this week to sugges- 
tions made by Signor Gayda (whose inspiration is usu- 
ally official) that the troops would not be withdrawn until 
concessions had been exacted from France, the promise 
was, it is understood, repeated once more. This might 
seem to be decisive. But Italian promises have frequently 
been broken before, and it is difficult to believe that 
Signor Mussolini is really prepared to surrender what he 
has won at such heavy cost. Moreover, there is the ostenta- 
tious preparation of claims on France, whose presentation 
is clearly linked with the outcome of the Spanish war. 
It would be safer to assume that Signor Mussolini intends 
to use his conquest of Spain as a club to brandish over 
the heads of the French, even though that would involve 
some departure from his pledges to Britain. 

This being so, it is immensely to the good that Mr 
Chamberlain has at last given a specific assurance of back- 


ing to France. On Monday, he stafed explicitly that “ any 


threat to the vital interests of France, from whatever 
quarter it came, must evoke the immediate co-operation 
of this country.” Ordinarily words such as these would be 
utterly conclusive. But the world cannot yet have for- 
gotten the speech that Sir John Simon made at Lanark 
at the end of August. It was then said that any war 
started by an attack on Czecho-Slovakia would probably 
involve Britain. This was interpreted as a warning to 
Germany; but within a month its real meaning was dis- 
covered to be that, since Britain would probably be in- 
volved in a war starting by an attack on Czecho-Slovakia, 
Britain must persuade Czecho-Slovakia to make the attack 
unnecessary. The Government have only themselves to 
blame if the German and Italian Press is busy putting a 
similar construction on the new pledge to France. Actua- 
ally, the cases are quite different. France could not be 
coerced as Czecho-Slovakia was; the declarations of the 
French Government leave no room for doubt. No British 
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Government would wish to persuade France to surrender 
any of her vital interests—or, if it tried, could withstand 
the political storm that would be raised at home by any 
such attempt. Mr Chamberlain’s statement is what it pur- 
ports to be: a categorical warning that Britain and France 
stand together. It is the wisest and most effective step 
that British diplomacy has taken for very many months. 

Across the Atlantic, t00, some certainty is emerging 
from the half-probabilities of American foreign policy. 
The storm that has been aroused over the President’s 
methods of secrecy in concealing the extent of purchases 
of war materials by the European democracies has served 
the useful purpose of showing how little opposition there 
is to the substance, as distinct from the methods, of Mr 
Roosevelt’s policy. Even Mr Hoover, who represents now- 
adays a fairly extreme form of isolationism, has uttered the 
warning that America would fight in any war that involved 
the wholesale bombing of women and children in open 
cities. This is enough to give the dictators pause; for the 
only way in which they could hope to win a war against 
Britain and France combined would be one that included 
civilian terrorism as its chief weapon, 

The events of the past fortnight have thus delivered 
Spain into the hands of the dictators’ ally. But, on the 
other hand, they have established the certainty that 
Britain and France cannot be separated and subjugated 
piecemeal, and the strong probability that a war against 
Britain and France means also a war against all the mate- 
rial resources of the North American continent. The im- 
portance of these facts should not be over-rated. They 
should be set against the signs that the self-confidence of 
the dictators has been dangerously inflated, that they 
realise their time is short, and that everything is being 
done to raise their striking-power to its highest point this 
spring. The scales of history are still visibly balancing 
between war and peace and the pointer has not yet come 
to rest at either. But this at least can be said: that the 
weights cast into the balance in the last two weeks have 
been on the side of peace, and that the greatest of them 
is the evidence that has been given of the growing strength, 
the growing firmness, the growing clarity of purpose, and 
the growing unity of the great democracies. 


The Arab World and Palestine 


HE Conference—or, more strictly, the Conferences— 
on Palestine which opened at St. James’s Palace on 
Tuesday have never been anticipated with over-much con- 
fidence in a successful outcome. The start has not been too 
promising, even within the framework of the very 
moderate expectations. Not only do the Arabs refuse to sit 
with the Jews, but three days were absorbed in persuading 
the Mufti’s followers and the Nashashibi faction of the 
Arabs of Palestine to co-operate on a single delegation. 
But against these disappointments must be set the fact that 
the delegates from countries other than Palestine have 
emphasised—and with obvious sincerity—their desire to 
see a solution reached for a problem that is almost as 
troublesome to them as to the British Government. 

This goodwill is important; for one of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the Palestine problem lies in the fact that this 
tiny country is the focus of pressure and counter-pressure 
from vast, and indeed world-wide, external forces. It has 
been obvious all along that the Jewish interest in Palestine 
is not confined to the small fraction of Jewry that may 
happen to be resident in Palestine, but extends to the whole 
of the Jewish Dispersion abroad among the Gentiles, Until 
lately it has, perhaps, not been so obvious that the Arab 
interest in Palestine is likewise not confined to the local 
Palestinian Arabs. The wide Arab interest in Palestine has 


now been formally recognised, in a striking way, by the 
representation, not only of the Palestinian Arab com- 
munity, but also of five independent Arab States—Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, the Yaman and Transjordan. Even so, 
the present Arab representation at this London Confer- 
ence is far from covering the whole of the Arab world; 
for Palestine is not the only Arab, or partly Arab, country 
that still lacks complete sovereign independence. For 
example, no Arab community, outside Palestine itself, is 
so closely interested in the Palestine question as are the 
two adjoining States of Syria and the Lebanon. The very 
separation of Palestine from the main body of Syria was 
an arbitrary and artificial act of the Allies in 1919. The 
Arab world, however, extends far beyond these immediate 
neighbours of Palestine. South-east of the Yaman and 
Saudi Arabia there is a large tract of the Arabian Peninsula 
facing the Indian Ocean and the Jower reaches of the Per- 
sian Gulf, from the Aden Protectorate to the Bahrein 
Islands inclusive, which is under a British aegis. And then, 
in the opposite quarter, Egypt is no more than the thres- 
hold of the Arab domain in Africa. Moreover, in the non- 
independent section of the Arab world Palestine is by 0 
means the only province in which there is trouble. Far away 
in Morocco, for instance, a tug-of-war is taking place at 
this moment between the Arab, or Arabicised, Moroccans 
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of the Atlantic lowlands and their French overlords to 
decide whether the Berber highlanders of the Atlas—the 
last reservoir of white barbarians since the compulsory 
civilisation of the Scottish Highlands after 1745—are to be 
converted into Arabs or into Frenchmen. 

Thus even the Arab representation at this week’s London 
Conference is by no means fully representative of the 
whole Arab world; at the same time, it is sufficiently repre- 
‘ sentative of the heart of it to be able to act with authority 
| in the name of all the Arabs everywhere; and it is on this 
fact, we may guess, that the British Government have 
i pinned their main hopes of securing a settlement. It is 
: hoped, on the one hand, that the non-Palestinian Arab 
. delegations, being less directly affected than their Pales- 
tinian brethren by the questions on the agenda of the Con- 
ference, may prove to be less intransigent and more in- 
clined towards compromise. On the other hand, there is 
some idea that the solution of the local problem of Palestine 
might be facilitated if it were to be linked up with the 
problem of Arab federation. 

Of these two hopes the second probably has more sub- 
stance in it than the first. On the first point, however 
much the independent Arab States might hanker after a 
compromise, they would probably shrink from playing the 
invidious part of forcing the Palestinian Arabs to accept 
a status conspicuously less favourable than the full sove- 
reign independence they have all successfully insisted on 
as a sine qua non for themselves. In these circumstances, 
a strong show of intransigence on the Palestine Arabs’ part 
might reduce the mediating power of the other Arab dele- 
gations to vanishing point. By contrast, there would seem 
to be considerable hope in the project of solving the 
problem of Palestine within the framework of an Arab 
federation. For one thing, this federation is widely desired 
by the Arabs as an end in itself; for another thing, it would 
reduce the proportions of the menace which, in Arab eyes, 
Zionism presents to the cause of Arab nationalism. While, 
within the limits of Palestine, even including Transjordan, 
there might be a serious danger for the Arabs of being 
overshadowed, if not overwhelmed, by the Jews, this 
nightmare would fade away if Palestine were built into an 
Arab federation extending from Gaza to Aleppo and from 
Haifa to Basrah. 

The construction of an Arab federation is not, however, 
without inherent difficulties of its own—widely desired 
though it may be. For, if it is to be a natural, healthy 
growth, it will have to crystallise round some leading Arab 
State; and of the five States now represented at the Lon- 
don Conference there are two possible candidates for 
leadership—namely, Egypt and Saudi Arabia—whose 
claims might not be easy to reconcile. 

In almost every way these two Arab States present the 
strongest possible contrast to one another. On material and 
historical grounds the claims of Egypt would carry the day. 
With her 15 million inhabitants, her valuable crops, her 
great modernised cities, and her unique position at the 
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waist of the sea route between Europe and the Far East, 
Egypt stands to-day in material matters head and 
shoulders above all other existing Arab States. Culturally 
she is in an almost equally strong position; the antique 
religious learning of the old-fashioned world of Islam still 
centres upon the university mosque of Al-Azhar at Cairo, 
while conversely the new-fangled Egyptian Press (largely 
the creation of Syrian and Lebanese Christian Arabs) has 
a circulation which, expedited by air-mail, now reaches 
Tunis in one direction and Baghdad in another. Moreover, 
Egypt’s premier position in the Arab world is historically 
well established; for the sceptre passed to Egypt from Iraq 
as long ago as A.D. 1258, when the Abbasid Caliphate 
was extinguished by the Mongol invaders. 

On the other hand, Saudi Arabia’s claims to leadership 
are no less impressive, though quite different in kind. In 
the first place, both King Abdul-Aziz Ibn Saud himself and 
his people enjoy the immense prestige which goes with 
their being genuine pure-blooded Arabs, born and bred in 
Arabia itself, whereas the Egyptians are, after all, by 
origin merely Arabicised Copts, with a provincial dialect 
and a rather narrowly parochial Egyptian patriotism. Ibn 
Saud’s domain further includes the Hejaz, which is the 
Holy Land of Islam and contains its first two holy cities, 
Mecca and Medina (the third in rank is Jerusalem). In 
fact, Ibn Saud’s present dominions practically coincide 
with those of the Prophet Muhammad at the high tide of 
his political success. But the chief asset of Saudi Arabia is 
Ibn Saud himself: a great statesman, who displays his 
statesmanship in his moderation. Starting life as an exile, 
he has since 1901 recovered and greatly enlarged the 
defunct empire of his Wahhabi forefathers. The first stage 
of this process brought him into collision with most of 
his neighbours, since his puritan Wahhabi fighting men 
were not only fanatical but turbulent and hungry for loot. 
But within the last dozen years Ibn Saud has tamed his 
own followers and pari passu has improved his relations 
with all the Arab countries round about—with Iraq, Egypt, 
the Yaman and even Transjordan, whose Emir is a son of 
the King Hussein whom he turned out of Mecca. He has 
been converting the bedouin of Arabia into husbandmen 
settled in the oases; and, in the nick of time, Fortune has 
given him the means for carrying through this constructive 
but ambitious economic and social revolution. Americans 
have struck oil in Al-Hasa, and the Saudi Government is 
beginning to draw substantial royalties. 

Thus, within the Arab world, Palestine is a small corner. 
And its fate may well be settled, as the fate of other small 
corners has been settled before, not by its own wishes so 
much as by the clash or compromise between the wishes 
of more powerful neighbours. The task before Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald and his coadjutors is to act as honest (but 
not entirely disinterested) brokers not only to Jewish-Arab 
negotiations but to Egyptian-Saudi Arabian talks as well. 
And the latter may well be both more fruitful and more 
decisive than the former. 


Science and Economic Progress 


BYERY year the report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research presents a vivid picture 
of the vital problems which are steadily being solved 
by the co-operation of science and industry under the 
gis of the State. This year’s report,* published last 
week, is no exception. Of the extent to which the com- 
munity has become dependent upon scientists for 

and good health in peace-time, as well 
as for safety and the power to destroy in war, the 


rch aro, he Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search the year 1937-38. Cmd. 5927. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 203 pages. 3s. 





Department’s report gives a small but significant glimpse. 

Yet many people nowadays believe that all is far from 
well with science, and it is perhaps the scientist himself 
who has most cause to be restive. It is to state the current 
complaints and misgivings of not a few of his colleagues 
that Professor Bernal, of Birkbeck College, has written a 
notable, if rather confused, book.+ He is anxious about the 
poor use that is being made of science. 

On scientific researches proper barely one-tenth of one 





+ “The Social Function of Science.” By J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. 
Routledge. 482 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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per cent. of the national income is spent annually by the 
State, the universities and industry combined; and this 
despite the fact that (according to a highly hazardous 
calculation quoted by Professor Bernal) the eightfold 
increase in the national income in the last hundred years 
would have been impossible save for a total expendi- 
ture of about £100 millions in all on scientific 
research. He scarcely recognises, however, what is 
really the limiting factor in technical progress. The 
advance he cites would have been wholly impossible with- 
out the application of capital resources to the exploitation 
of invention, and the sum of those resources at any point 
of time is strictly limited. 

Professor Bernal wants a tenfold expansion in expendi- 
ture on scientific research. He wants a horizontal re- 
organisation of research to bring, say, physics, chemistry 
and biology into closer contact, and a vertical reorganisa- 
tion to weave theoretical researchers, experimental scientists, 
technicians and business firms into a conscious and con- 
tinuous chain. “ The task of the future (he says) is to make 
the work of the scientist more conscious, more organised 
and more effective.” At present he estimates that the 
wastage of money and effort applied to research in science 
varies between 50 and 90 per cent. He claims that an 
increase in annual research expenditure from about £5 
millions to, say, £40-50 millions, coupled with improved 
organisation, might raise the national income by more than 
a quarter and social welfare pro rata. This calculation 
based as it is on estimates of recorded achievement, is 
scarcely sound. To say that the expenditure of £x on re- 
search in the past has increased the national income by 
£y is by no means to prove that the expenditure of £2x 
in the future will increase the national income by £2y. It 
all depends upon the amount of capital available to apply 
and exploit the discoveries made. 

The lions in the way of Professor Bernal’s millenium are 
economic. In the first place, science must show quick 
profits to induce industrialists to spend money on it. Sub- 
sidies from industry and the State are science’s sole means 
of support. “ Science is thought of and paid for in pro- 
portion to increased value of products or reduction of 
costs”: it must show a profit. The trouble is that the 
profitability of new developments in research is never 
certain. Financing invention is risky; competitive concerns 
are seldom inclined to large-scale hazards; and, since re- 
search is a long-term speculative venture, it is easy and 
obvious to scrap it when times are bad. The enormous 
secular benefits of scientific research in general are easy to 
show; the immediate advantages of particular pieces of 
inquiry to particular firms are not demonstrable. Boulton 
spent £70,000 before he saw a penny back on Watt’s steam 
engine patent. 

Nor is this all. Science may be too successful for com- 
mercial enterprises to stomach. Successful research may 
render costly plant and equipment obsolete on a wide 
scale. Already new plant may be wholly written off in 
four, or even two, years; and science is something deliber- 
ately held in check to prevent an even faster rate of 
obsolescence. There are other difficulties. It is true that, in 
time, the demand generated by the introduction of new 
machines must vastly outweigh the unemployment caused 
immediately; the whole of economic history proves this, 
But technological unemployment is a real phenomenon: 
something like one-seventh of American unemployment 
over a period of years has been attributed to it; and Lord 
Stamp has calculated that some 250,000 of the unem- 
ployed in Britain may be the victims of scientific 
innovation. 

So far Professor Bernal sees the dilemma he wants to 
expose plainly. There are mass demands for plentiful and 
nutritive foodstuffs, for new, more varied and inexpensive 
clothing materials, for more convenient and more habit- 
able houses, for more durable motor-cars of new design 
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and for greater control of health and disease; and scores 
of scientists are more than half-way to furnishing solutions 
to these problems. The need for more rapid application 
of scientific discoveries seems evident. Yet advance seems 
to be arbitrarily blocked and checked. 

It must be insisted again, however, that what Professor 
Bernal and a multitude of other critics forget is that the 
rate of technical advance is dependent not only on the flow 
of scientific discovery, but much more directly upon the 
capital resources available to embody those discoveries; 
the higher the fraction of the community’s total resources 
that is devoted to technological development the smaller 
is the fraction that can be put to other uses. Scientific 
progress is not expansible at will, because our resources are 
not freely expansible. And, moreover, the social revolution 
which Professor Bernal, in his generous indignation, seems 
to sponsor would not alter this limitation by one iota. 
After all, the fact that the two countries which, over the 
past two decades, have enjoyed the highest rate of tech- 
nological progress are probably Soviet Russia and the 
United States suggests that ideologies and forms of poli- 
tical organisation have little decisive influence in the 
matter. The initial consequences of revolutionary change 
would be retrograde because resources would be destroyed 
or pass out of use, and the problem of the Socialist 
economy would be the same as our own problem: how to 
make the best use of available resources by parcelling them 
out between a host of alternative employments of which 
the pursuit of scientific discovery and the exploitation of 
invention would be one. Scientific inventions can be rapidly 
exploited and the supply of goods for consumption in- 
creased in the future if the community will limit its con- 
sumption now. A dictatorial regime may advance more 
rapidly than a free one if it chooses to impose a restriction 
of consumption. But it is this use of compulsive power, 
and not the social theory held by the rulers, that effects 
the result. 

On the other hand, bearing in mind that a quart can 
never be got out of a pint pot, it would be mere reaction 
to claim that Professor Bernal’s points have no practical 
validity whatever. His larger claims are simply flights of 
fancy, because he has little or no understanding of the 
real economic issues involved. His less ambitious claims 
are well founded. It is true that, even within the limits of 
the resources which the community is at present willing, 
by refraining from consumption, to set free for embodying 
the scientists’ inventions, we are not getting the best pos- 
sible returns from science and invention. There is a margin 
of wastage which might be much diminished. The prob- 
lems of technological unemployment, high obsolescence 
charges, economic instability and the long-term financing 
of invention “cannot be spirited away ”; but they can be 
very much eased. The lack of financial facilities for inven- 
tion and research is not an inevitable feature of the capital 
market, but a flaw. Industry’s annual contribution of less 
than £3 millions to official and independent research is 
far below the limit imposed by considerations of profit 
and Joss. That the coal industry should contribute 10 
more than 0.003 per cent. of the value of its net product 
yearly to joint research with the State, the iron and steel 
industry 0.07 per cent., the automobile industry 0.03 per 
cent., the electrical and allied industries 0.18 per cent., the 
textile trades 0.08 per cent. and the food and drink trades 
0.03 per cent., is due to traditional apathy, not commercial 
common sense. That consumers should be mulcted in taxes 
or high prices for an elaborate structure of subsidies, 
tariffs, forced mergers and marketing schemes, which 
makes practically no provision for research to improve 
products or lower their cost, is unreasonable. There is a0 
open-and-shut case for heavier expenditure by both the 
State and industry, even by means. 


compulsory : 
_ On the broader question of the adjustment that inven- 
tion may make necessary, too, the responsibility of the 
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State and private enterprise is similar. The impact of 
science, like the recurrence of trade cycles, calls for flexible 
long-term budgeting, for new methods of accounting and 
less obeisance to the state of the balance sheet on a fixed 
annual date. Industry’s obsolescence policy must be adjusted 
to the rate of technical progress, not the rate of progress to 
the dictates of the accountants. The long-term cost of 
scientific research must be borne. Clearly the task is one 
for Governments and industries in collaboration rather 
than for single firms. We cannot claim that more tech- 
nical progress is impossible within the limits set by 
economic facts. All we can say is that unlimited and 
sweeping advance is quite impossible unless our resources 
enormously expand, or our present consumption is severely 
restricted. 

In large measure the immediate problem of obviating 
the quite unnecessary waste of science and invention which 
does exist is one of education. It is a dull and lifeless 
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science to which we are tentatively introduced at school 
(vide the recent Spens Report). It is an out-of-date and 
socially meaningless science which is frequently taught at 
universities. It is an inaccurate and distorted science that 
is given news space in the Press—far inferior to the con- 
tents of the entertainment and sports columns. The leaders 
of our public life are lawyers and business men, with hardly 
a sprinkling of scientists. And industry is no better placed : 
in nine electrical or chemical firms, all of which owe their 
entire existence to science and were founded by men of 
scientific attainments, firms which control three-quarters 
of industrial researches, only 13 out of 114 directors have 
any scientific qualifications. So long as this remains an Age 
of Science, but not of scientifically-minded people, we will 
throw away with one hand the prizes we pluck with the 
other. We lose in wealth and welfare far more than we 
short-sightedly gain by an indifferent ignorance that has 
become traditional. 


Rising: Interest Rates 


O department of economic discussion is more confused 
than the theory of interest. Some economists explain 
all economic change by reference to movements in 

“pure” rates of interest—a concept which can be defined 
for analytical purposes, but has no counterpart in the City. 
There is another school (vide Oxford Economic Papers, 
No. 1) which is sceptical about the effects of changing 
interest rates upon the policy of the average business 
man. Yet when the latter is not feeling too confident he 
apparently appreciates occasional reminders from the 
Treasury Bench that cheap money remains the cornerstone 
of domestic economic policy. 

The truth is, of course, that the price paid for new capital 
includes something more than pure interest. Even British 
Government credit includes its risk element—to cover 
political uncertainties and major economic changes, like 
violent movements in commodity prices. And it happens 
that last year, for the first time since 1932, political factors 
assumed crucial importance. As for industrial borrowing, 
the sharp fall in economic activity during the year height- 
ened the industrial risk element in the terms for new deben- 
tures and preference shares. In the table at the foot of this 
page the amount of new capital raised and the price paid 
by Government, corporation and industrial borrowers are 
set out, together with similar details relating to conversion 
issues. And in the chart the course of the average rate of 
interest paid by the British Government on long-term 
borrowing since 1929 is compared with the rates on indus- 
trial debentures and preference shares. 

The rising price of new capital last year is obvious from 


these figures. Rates on new gilt-edged issues depend, in 
part, upon the life of the issue concerned, and the average 
rates each year are therefore not always comparable. But 
it seems significant that, last year, the average yield on 
gilt-edged borrowing by prospectus was higher than at any 
time since 1932. Hitherto, the Treasury has been virtually 
in the position of a dictator, and when it drove a hard 
bargain with the investor (as on the occasion of the first 
Defence loan in 1937) it could, and did, fall back on the 
public departments to act as its underwriters, confident in 
the assumption that the public would sooner or later absorb 
the bulk of the loan. The change in the official attitude is 
clearly marked by the comparatively generous terms 
adopted for the second instalment of Defence borrowing 
last year (which carried a redemption yield of £3 2s. 8d. 
per cent. against £2 11s. per cent. for the first tranche). 
Out of £400 millions originally authorised to be borrowed 
by the Defence Loans Act, some £195 millions, in round 
figures, has been included in the Defence Estimates and 
£178 millions actually raised by loan. And the total figure 
is itself to be increased “at the appropriate time” this 
year. Hence, instead of using the spur, the Treasury must 
now cajole, and provide more attractive terms for the gilt- 
edged investor. 

The rise in borrowing rates last year is therefore un- 
likely to be reversed in the near future. There is no sign 
that the banking system is being prepared to absorb an 
appreciable volume of investments — indeed, some 
observers have recently expressed the fear that gilt-edged 
portfolios might have to be reduced if the banks are to 
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maintain their usual liquidity ratios. If this were true, the 
Treasury would find it difficult to maintain low bill rates 
and low long-term rates at the same time. 

British corporations borrowed £10 millions less last 
year than in 1937, and paid approximately the same rate 
(3.38 per cent.). But the queue of borrowers had been much 
reduced during the previous two years, and for considerable 
periods of 1938 there was an effective close season to new 
corporation borrowing. Hence the average corporation rate 
deserves much less emphasis than the rates on industrial 
debentures and preference shares. Under each of these 
headings the amount of new borrowing increased last year 
—a natural movement in a year of recession, when equity 
issues cannot be so readily made—but the rates paid in- 
creased by one-fifth and one-quarter of one per cent. 
respectively. The industrial risk inherent in both types of 
new borrowing may be measured by comparing the yields 
on the new issues—4.32 per cent. on debentures and 5.13 
per cent. on preference shares—with the yields of the more 
seasoned groups of miscellaneous industrial debentures and 
preference shares included in the Actuaries’ Index, which 
stood at 3.98 per cent. and 4.46 per cent. respectively at 
the end of last year. On the other hand, the margin 
between the yields on the old and the new securities is 
much smaller if the “new” category is expected to cover 
securities placed in the market or granted permission to 
deal as well as public issues. 

The second section of the table demonstrates the narrow- 
ing scope for conversion issues last year. Such operations 
were for smaller amounts, and the converted stocks carried 
lower rates of interest, in most cases, than in previous 
years. So much depends upon accidents of the calendar in 
conversion issues (Australia, for instance, has actually re- 
converted some issues previously converted earlier in the 
present low-interest cycle) that the slight fall in the average 
new yields on converted Empire and Industrial securities 
jast year probably has no special significance. 


What of the future? At no time since 1932 has the part 
of management been so important in the maintenance of 
low interest rates. Recent steps to reimpose control over 
transactions involving foreign securities or exchange specu- 
lation (though not direct business in overseas investments) 
show that this point is officially recognised. So far as the 
gilt-edged market is concerned it is probable that com- 
paratively little “ hot money ” remains. Hence the problem 
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of management is to that extent eased. But the margin 
between net available savings and defence borrowing re- 
quirements is not so large that tactful direction of the 
market has ceased to be needed. And a year which will 
contain an enormous peace-time Budget, possibly a General 
Election, and almost certainly a recurrence of political 
nervousness, will provide the authorities with the keenest 
tests. 


Topics of the Week 


Rail-Road Peace.—The compromise achieved after 
protracted negotiations between rail and road representa- 
tives, while it may not satisfy everyone, does at least hold 
eut the possibility of the establishment of a workable co- 
ordinated rates structure within a reasonable period. The 
precedent for rates agreements of the type proposed is, of 
course, the agreement already in force between the South 
Wales hauliers and the Great Western Railway, and pre- 
sumably this was an important factor in the negotiations, 
since it provided a basis for agreement that was already 
in operation and working satisfactorily. The road haulage 
industry, which has already done much of the spade work 
for a rates structure for road operations, has established 
area committees, and these will be empowered to negotiate 
rates agreements for their areas with the local railway 
officials. The level of rates agreed upon will, on the road 
side, be based on cost-plus-profit, and will then have to 
be adjusted to meet with the railway view of what is satis- 
factory, with, in some cases, a further allowance for what 
the traffic will bear. Broader issues between the two parties 
will be decided by a central consultative committee formed 
of representatives of both rail and road. The road 
operators, knowing the limitations of an industry with 
such a large number of operating units, have wisely sug- 
gested that there should be some form of statutory control 
to render adherence to rates agreements enforceable, and 
provision for this will be included in any railway Bill. In 
addition to the provision for rates agreements, the railways 
have undertaken not to oppose, for two years, applications 
for additional vehicles made by existing holders of “A” 
and “ B ne licences, with a limit of twenty-five miles on the 
operating radius of the latter. This clears up a matter 


about which road operators have felt strongly for some 
time. Altogether the rail-road agreement should make for 
a better understanding between the two forms of transport, 
a very necessary prelude to any form of co-ordination. 
Both sides seem to come quite well out of the deal. The 
road operators are given concessions that represent remark- 
ably good progress for such a young and loosely-knit in- 
dustry. The railways in return are given an assurance that 
no objection will be raised to their “ Square Deal” pro- 
posals. Thus the railways have surmounted the main 
obstacle to their goal. It remains to see how the trading 
community will react to the sight of rail and road walking 
hand-in-hand. They have two safeguards—they can go to 
the enlarged rates tribunal and appeal against any rates 
they consider unreasonable, or they can take out a “C” 
licence, which the railways have stated they will not 
attempt to restrict. This may or may not be considered 
sufficient safeguard. Clearly it will be the trading com- 
munity who will have to pay for any improvement in 
transport finances resulting from the rail-road agreement 
and, even though it will be the consumer who ultimately 
pays, the trader may not take kindly to the idea. The 
success of the railways’ campaign will clearly depend now 
upon their negotiations with the trading organisations. 


* * * 


Regional Defence.—It has long been apparent that 
the absence of any regional framework of oie istration, 


to co-ordinate the efforts of local authorities over wide 
areas and to bring representatives of the central defence 
departments, civil and military, more closely into touch 
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with the detailed execution of air raid precautions, was 
a serious defect in Britain’s defence preparations. Sir 
John Anderson’s decision, announced a week ago, to 
appoint regional commissioners in twelve large areas (cor- 
responding with the present Ministry of Labour divisions) 
and to provide each with a waf staff representative of local 
A.R.P. authorities and Government defence departments, 
is accordingly to be welcomed on general strategic and 
organisational grounds. In detail, however, the scheme is 
not wholly satisfactory. In one respect it hardly goes far 
enough: in peace-time the regional structure will remain 
no more than a “ shadow ” framework, with the commis- 
sioners and their staffs holding only a watching brief. In 
another respect it may prove to go too far: in the event 
of a breakdown in communications during hostilities the 
regional cemmissioners, who will be nominated as men 
of standing and not elected or chosen as democratically 
popular leaders, will be vested under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations with the full powers of His Majesty’s 
Government and will exercise unlimited authority. The 
need to safeguard the maintenance of law, order and 
government in emergency is clear; but the rumoured re- 
fusal of Mr Herbert Morrison (who, incidentally, would 
surely be chosen for the job were a ballot taken) to serve 
as London’s “ dictator apparent ” is scarcely surprising. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—Discussion of the Govern- 
ment’s plans to safeguard the population against attack 
from the air has narrowed down to a single point of basic 
principle. There can be no doubt that the advent of Sir 
John Anderson to direct civil defence measures has im- 
mensely speeded-up preparations. Manufacture of the steel 
household air-raid shelters, which will be delivered late this 
month and early in March, free to householders with in- 
comes of £250 a year or less (with allowances of £50 for 
each child of school age in excess of two) is in full 
swing. The training and organisation of air-raid wardens 
in London is to be placed in charge of the police force 
to ensure discipline and efficiency and to avoid the devel- 
opment of bodies with overlapping functions and respon- 
sibilities; and it is said that wardens, who have everywhere 
semi-police tasks, may be similarly joined to the regulars 
in other cities. In addition, a regional framework for civil 
defence has been devised. It is by no means enough, how- 
ever, that the need for taut organisation and the speediest 
possible execution of short-term measures should have 
become clearly recognised. There is no section of opinion 
now—unless the T be excluded—that does not 
demand the equally expeditious undertaking of long-term 
measures, such as the construction of deep shelters and 
evacuation camps, which will give an immeasurably 
greater degree of safety. This is the crucial issue at which 
the Government still boggle. It has been made very clear 
in recent weeks by the bold proposals of Finsbury Bor- 
ough Council to provide bomb-proof shelters at a cost of 
less than £11 per head (less expensive and more efficient, 
by his own admission, than Professor Haldane’s projected 
tunnels), It may be made even clearer by the newly- 
formed Air Defence League* which will be set up with 
the backing of people from every walk of public life and 
every political group to impress upon the people the urg- 
ency of the present A.R.P. position and to focus attention 
on the steps that ought to be taken. Already the Govern- 
ment has been well beyond its first obstinate en- 
trenchments by widespread pressure. Further forced 
— will be a victory for commonsense and public 

ety. 


* * * 


Arms Progress Approved.—aAt first glance the 
general approbation voiced in the preliminary report of 
the recently-formed Industrial Advisory Panel on Re-arma- 
ment, which was communicated to the Commons by the 
Prime Minister a week ago, suggested to some sceptics that 
its members were over-anxious to find everything in the 
garden lovely. Closer examination of the letter in which 
~ennelidni et a Te 


* 10 Great College Street, London, S.W.1. 
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the report was contained, however, shows, first of all, that 
since the end of December the Panel have made a very 
careful investigation, in 15 meetings and from special 
memoranda, of the present position of supplies for 
anti-aircraft equipment, fire-fighting equipment, naval 
building, aircraft construction, synthetic oil output and 
the production of scientific instruments ; and, secondly, 
that they are sincerely satisfied, in the light of their 
ee ee knowledge and experience, that “ a most 

cult task of great complexity” is being rapidly 
accomplished with efficiency and foresight. Even so, the 
issues which led many of the Government’s critics to call 
for a Ministry of Supply to co-ordinate defence contracts 
and arms output are not affected by the encouraging 
conclusions of the Panel. “‘ The results obtained up to the 
present time (they say) could not have been achieved 
without the whole-hearted co-operation of industry 
Operating, it must be remembered, on a peace-time basis.” 
“The Service Departments, supported by the Treasury 
(they declare) are, as far as circumstances permit, accom- 
—- a most difficult task.” No doubt notable work is 

ng done within the limits set by present policy. But is 
that policy sufficient to ensure that Britain will achieve, 
in the shortest possible time, that defence equipment and 
striking power which alone can guarantee herself and her 
allies against diplomatic blackmail and aggression? Or are 
more drastic measures still needed? 


* * * 


War Damage.—Preparations for war have become 
a chief economic activity, and the certain risks of warfare 
are now a main item in business calculations. Uncertainty 
about the way in which the cost of war damage will be 
met has been a deterrent to building and even to the 
occupation of new premises. In the most general terms the 
Government is now pledged to produce some plan to meet 
war damage, so far as it may be financially possible, when 
the war ends; and, in addition, a scheme to compensate 
civilians injured in air raids has been announced. Last 
week the legal rights and liabilities of persons interested 
in buildings damaged in war were defined in the report of 
a committee lately set up by the Lord Chancellor. Since 
neither insurance companies nor the Government have 
found it feasible to promote a scheme for insurance against 
war risks, the committee propose that lessors or lessees 
should be relieved from any obligation, express or implied, 
to repair war damage to buildings; nor is it, in their view, 
reasonable that leases should remain in force or rent con- 
tinue to be paid where premises have been rendered un- 
inhabitable. Mortgagors, too, should be relieved of their 
obligation to make good war damage, and their failure to 
do so should not cause any advance of the date of payment 
of the principal due. These proposals are simple common 
sense, but they scarcely diminish the prevailing sense of 
uncertainty, and are certainly not calculated to reduce 
fears of hardship. Until the root question of who will pay 
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the cost of war damage is clearly answered, all other 
arrangements are merely interim adjustments. And the 
Government cannot avoid the issue simply by saying that 
the problem is too big. 


* * * 


Serbs and Croats.—‘ The measure of Prince Paul as a 
statesman will be taken by his handling of the Croat case,” 
we wrote on January 28th, “ He must soon decide whether 
it is to be suppression or appeasement.” On February 6th, 
by removing from power the man who had come to 
symbolise in Croatian thought all who opposed their 
case, Prince Paul decided for appeasement. The method 
adopted was for five members of Dr Stoyadinovich’s 
Government, two Slovenes, two Bosniak Moslems, and 
the Serbian M. Tsvetkovitch who is now Prime Minister, 
to resign because they considered, on the score of election 


. pledges and of “ other important reasons of State,” that 


“the way must be prepared, and travelled as soon as 
possible, towards a solution of the Croat problem,” and 
that the Government of Dr Stoyadinovich was not capable 
of doing that. The Croat problem, quite simply, is a 
demand for de-centralisation from Serbian Belgrade 
which in the course of time has become a demand for 
full-blown administrative autonomy. Last December’s 
elections screwed the tension tighter than ever, for 
although 107 Croat candidates received majorities, only 
48 slipped through the complicated electoral procedure 
and managed to get seats in the Skupshtina : and those 
48, under orders from Zagreb, have decided not to take 
their seats at least until the electoral law has been reformed. 
The next move came about three weeks ago, when Dr 
Koroshetz, leading Slovene and veteran Minister of the 
Interior, resigned “ for reasons of health” which were 
clearly not the true ones; and, at the same time, M. 
Tsvetkovitch, who wields considerable influence as leader 
of the Jugoslav labour organisation, was reported to be 
having conversations with Dr Matchek in Zagreb. 
Something was obviously in the wind ; and the course of 
debates in the Skupshtina, with the little Serbian Opposi- 
tion hotly protesting against the electoral procedure and 
the treatment of the Croats, showed which way the wind 
was blowing. For Jugoslavia, Prince Paul’s gesture to the 
Croats may be as memorable as that famous Declaration 
of Corfu which proclaimed the unity of the Croats, 
Serbs and Slovenes in 1917: if he can persuade Dr 
Matchek, cautiously biding his time in Zagreb, that he 
is in earnest and willing to press on Serbian opinion the 
necessary sacrifice of administrative authority, he will 
deserve the congratulations of all who wish to see a 
prosperous Jugoslavia. The next few weeks will tell. 


* * * 


A New Little Entente ?—The changes in Belgrade 
were clearly neither palatable nor expected in Berlin or 
Rome, and the question is inevitably being asked whether 
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they had any motive in foreign policy. In particular, are 
they part of a desire, with which Roumania would have 
obvious sympathy, to strengthen the northern and western 
defences of the Balkan Entente against encroachment into 
its area by Great Powers? There is a in this 
explanation, and conceivably a core of truth. Yet Jugo- 
slavia’s foreign policy since the re-armament of Germany 
has been Prince Paul’s as much as his Prime Minister’s; 
and not only has that policy been fairly successful in steer- 
ing the Jugoslav Government through the Scylla of sanc- 
tions and the Charybdis of what followed on their collapse, 
but there now exists no immediate alternative. By flirting 
with the Dictators, both Roumania and Jugoslavia may be 
able to avoid being taken headlong into their arms. In 
favourable circumstances they would obviously wish (much 
as Colonel Beck wished not long ago) to make the Balkan 
Entente and alliances such as that between Poland and 
Roumania into a barrier against German penetration. As 
far as commercial relations are concerned there is ample 
evidence—the British purchase of Roumanian wheat, the 
establishment in Zagreb last October of an Anglo-Jugoslav 
Chamber of Commerce, the known Jugoslav wish for a 
new commercial agreement with the United Kingdom and 
the report that the dinar would be written down against 
sterling—that the Balkan countries understand the advan- 
tage of trading with free-exchange nations. But does the 
evidence go beyond this? The Balkans cannot afford to 
antagonise Germany, and to a much lesser extent Italy, 
without Franco-British cash and confidence ; and until we 
are assured that King Carol received in London more than 
fine words and a State reception, we remind ourselves 
that no more in the Balkans than anywhere else will you 
get something for nothing. A new Little Entente may not 
be quite impossible; but as far as diplomacy intervened 
against Dr Stoyadinovich, it seems that it was merely to 
remove a man who had become hateful to the Croats and 
embarrassingly beloved by Rome and Berlin. The external 
effects are not likely to be more than will result from the 
substitution of one shade of neutrality between the Entente 
and the Axis for another. 


* * * 


Coalition Clouds in Belgium.—For a small country 
Belgium has more than its share of politics; and it is a 
tribute to M. Spaak that, before being finally forced to 
resign, he was in office (though with re-shuffled Cabinets) 
for over twelve months of much discord. From the first 
the Spanish war brought M. Spaak within the play of 
varying loyalties, the Catholics pulling one way and the 
Socialists another; and from time to time he has kept 
himself in office and Belgium from a general election only 
by resolutely threatening to resign. The Socialists have 
known better than to force to that length a Prime Minister 
drawn from their own ranks and pledged tp a long pro- 
gramme of social reform; while the Catholics, though 
liking neither M. Spaak nor his programme, have enough 
troubles within their own ranks, and can sufficiently gauge 
the explosive power of Flemish and Walloon federalism 
to hesitate from the risk of a general election. Popular 
admiration for King Leopold and relief at the decay of 
Rexism have also been steadying factors. At the end of 
1938 the dispute over ing an agent to Burgos was 
stopped short of political crisis only by the Prime Minister's 
able manceuvring: he clinched the compromise by 
accrediting the Burgos agent with diplomatic privileges 
but not titles, and at the same time salving Socialist con- 
sciences by attacking the Non-Intervention Committee in 
acutely “ governessy ” terms. By the middle of January the 
dust had begun to settle, but on Thursday of last week it 
was kicked up again in a most literal sense by old soldiers 
associations demonstrating in the streets of Brussels against 
the appointment to the Flemish Academy of M. Maertens, 
odious to them for his participation in the German Council 
of Flanders during the occupation. M. Spaak was set upon 
by the demonstrators; and a motion of confidence was 
passed in the Chamber only by a snap vote of 88 to 86, 
with seven abstentions, Al the appointment of M. 
Maertens to the Cabinet was M. Spaak’s only tactless st¢p 
in many difficult months, he has been unable to retrieve 
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it, and the Liberals have forced him to resign. M. Spaak 
deserves recognition for his ability; but, as often happens 
with coalition Ministries, he is unlikely to get it. His 
successor will have no easier task. 

* * * 


Bulgaria and the Balkans.—The fact that a 
German trade mission has been visiting Sofia will remind 
British exporters that Germany’s share of Bulgarian 
trade has much increased of late. According to a League 
of Nations’ report, Germany and Italy between them in 
the first ten months of 1938 took 64 per cent. of Bulgarian 
exports, mostly in foodstuffs ; and their share in Bulgarian 
imports has been accordingly high. As the discontented 
member of the Balkan galaxy, King Boris may be glad of 
this good card in an otherwise poor hand : but after the 
closing of Balkan ranks in 1934 against outside influence 
and treaty revision, he is being wisely cautious in not 
overplaying it. He prefers to keep his neighbours smiling. 
When M. Kiosseivanoff pays an official return visit 
to Angora this month or next, he will ask for (and receive) 
a renewal of the Turco-Bulgarian treaty of neutrality 
and arbitration signed in 1929 and valid until next March. 
Relations with Jugoslavia, long poisoned by Macedonian 
terrorism, are now on an almost cordial plane ; and from 
Athens General Métaxas recently spoke words of friendship 
to Bulgaria with whom “ we are bound by the Salonika 
Agreement (of July 31, 1938), on which we base the best of 
hopes for the development of closer relations.” Rumours 
have been current for months past that Bulgaria would 
join the Balkan Entente; and it is probably true that the 
rulers of Roumania, Jugoslavia, and Turkey, if not of 
Greece, would welcome a means of caulking what may turn 
out to be an uncomfortable chink in their armour against 
German political penetration. Obvious difficulties remain 
in the way of this. None of these countries, and least of all 
Greece, can forget that Bulgaria came badly out of the 
Treaty of Sévres; nor do the Bulgarians, as witness last 
month’s irredentist rioting in Sofia, forget this for them- 
selves. The hills of Thrace are, or were until the Salonika 
Agreement, a closely-guarded military zone. Much has 
been done in the last twenty years to harmonise the Balkan 
quintet: a completion of that work demands a further and 


lengthy period of peace. 
* * * 


Italian Migrationto Abyssinia.—The monthly total 
of Italian workmen emigrating to Italy’s new East African 
Empire has now declined to such an extent that it only 
amounts to a few hundred. At the same time the number 
of workmen repatriated has recently been averaging about 
4,000 a month. As can be seen from the table shown below, 
there has been a net repatriation to Italy since January, 
1937, which by last October had come to within 10,000 
of the net emigration in 1935 and 1936 and promised 
Shortly to exceed it. 


ITALIAN WORKMEN EMIGRATING TO East AFRICA 


Up to end 1938 up to Total up to 
of January, Remainder end of end of 
1937 of 1937 October October 
Emigrants ... 168,111 23,938 6,629 198,678 


sapeneianes «+ 59,997 81,364 47,157 188,518 


emigration +108,114* -—57,426 —40,528  +10,160 
* About half in 1936. 


The Italian Government has now decided to cease pub- 
lishing the number of repatriations on the ground ‘that 
these include a large number of soldiers who remained in 
the Empire as workmen after demobilisation. This is, of 
Course, the explanation of what seemed like becoming a 
paradox. But the position is none the less remarkable. It 
means that the number of Italian workmen in Abyssinia 
has so decreased that last October it was only 10,000 more 
than those demobilised soldiers (they cannot be many) who 
still remain in Africa as workmen after some 150,000 or 
more of their fellows have returned home. Either the 
Italian Government is reducing its expenditure on road- 
building and other public works or the newly-acquired 
Empire is proving unattractive to Italian workmen, 
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whether they originally left their native land as soldiers or 
civilians. Or more probably both these hypotheses are 
correct. 


* * * 


Russia and Hungary.—Hungary has joined the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and Russia has retorted by closing 
her legation at Budapest and asking the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to close theirs at Moscow. Apparently, Hungary, 
before she adhered to the Pact, was warned by Russia that 
this would be the consequence if she did take that step. 
On the Russian side a distinction is drawn between this 
closing of legations and the act of breaking off diplomatic 
relations. These, the Russians suggest, can still be carried 
on, if necessary, at the capital of some third country. Russia 
has not broken off relations with any of the three principal 
parties to the Pact: Germany, Japan and Italy. The dif- 
ferential treatment of Hungary by Russia is based on an 
alleged difference between Hungary’s status and that of 
her partners. Hungary, the Russians say, has adhered to 
the Pact under compulsion, and has thereby proved that 
she is no longer a fully independent State or deserving of 
full diplomatic rights. This explanation of the grounds of 
Russia’s action is not only intended to be wounding; the 
shaft is also likely to strike home, since, in the past, the 
Hungarians have always been keenly sensitive to even the 
shadow of foreign, and especially of German, domination. 
No doubt, too, the Russians wish to deter Hungary’s 
South-East European neighbours from following her 
example. At this moment, as in the years 1915-16, the 
Balkan countries are sitting on the fence, still uncertain 
about the side on which they will eventually come down. 
If the last war constitutes any precedent, Hungary has 
now, for the second time within a single lifetime, chosen 
a side—the wrong side for her. To this, no doubt, a Hun- 
garian might reply that he has not been making a choice, 
but has been yielding, willy-nilly, to German force 
majeure; and that the Western Powers cannot expect to 
see Hungary resist this pressure unless they give her some 
encouragement by themselves showing greater determina- 
tion than in the recent past. 


* * * 


Defending the Dominions.—From all the British 
Dominions comes news of the accelerated defence prepara- 
tions which their Governments, without exception, have 
seen to be necessary. The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the South African Parliament contained a grave 
warning that it was necessary to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with the national defence works. If their attitude 
towards one possible occasion of war were not already 
clear enough, the Union Government made it plainer than 
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ever by recently buying, against the competition of the 
German Government, 700,000 hectares of farming country 
in South-West Africa. In Australia, attention has been 
focused on the Government’s attempt to obviate com- 
pulsory military service—which has been urged upon them 
from many quarters to Right and Left—by making a 
success of the drive to secure a voluntary militia of 70,000 
men. They claim to be within sight of this objective. 
They are also following the British voluntary model in 
laying plans for a national voluntary register. No doubt the 
success or failure of the present non-compulsory system in 
Great Britain will also determine the future of Australian 
defence preparations, though Australia, having once had 
universal military service without feeling undemocratic, 
does not suffer from the same prejudices as the Mother 
Country. The Australian Government has also launched a 
scheme to store, for her own and United Kingdom pur- 
poses large quantities of foodstuffs against a war emer- 
gency. Mr Hughes has made his fellow-citizens’ flesh creep 
by declaring that a policy was being hatched abroad that 
might shake Australia to her foundations. “ Whatever 
comes,” he added, “ we will meet it as a united Empire.” 
In Canada, Mr Mackenzie King, with unusual boldness, 
endorsed on behalf of his Government Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
statement of 1910 that if England was at war Canada 
was at war, though the degree of her participation was 
for the Canadian Parliament to decide. This is reported to 
have greatly disturbed some of his French-Canadian 
followers. These constitutional worries seem a little beside 
the point. Does or does not public opinion in the Dominions 
recognise that in any future British war in which they 
would be invited to participate there would certainly be 
at stake every principle for which they stand and every- 
thing that enables them to-day to live in honourable 
safety? If we look at the scene as a whole, undoubtedly 
the answer is that it does. 


* * * 


Irish Outrages.—The curiously inefficient campaign 
of terrorism by members of the Irish Republican Army has 
continued. It is now revealed that on January 12th Lord 
Halifax received an ultimatum from certain I.R.A. leaders 
threatening the use of force if British troops were not 
withdrawn from the whole of Ireland within four days; 
and at the preliminary investigation in London of a num- 


» ber of arrested suspects details were given of an alleged 


plan for wholesale violence to most important public places 
or essential services. Two London underground stations 
have been damaged by bombs. Four shops in Coventry 
have been fired, and bombs, grenades and explosives have 
been discovered in houses, gardens and tramcars. A num- 
ber of persons have been injured, but, for the most part, 
the bombs used have been scarcely less amateur in manu- 
facture or more effective in use than those most Irish of all 
munitions, the home-made shells in “ The Moon in the 
Yellow River.” The outrages are inexcusable, whatever the 
wrongs of minorities under Ulster law, and they present 
a serious danger which has justified the close guard set on 
public buildings. Yet the whole episode has an odd air of 
unreality, like a faded flash-back to earlier decades. In 
Eire itself Mr de Valera, who has to be careful not to 
disassociate himself from anti-partition sentiments, has 
secured the introduction of two emergency Bills to curb 
LR.A. activities. Public opinion there no less than here has 
been shocked by recent events, though Mr de Valera spoke 
the minds of many even of the most indignant and law- 
abiding Irish citizens when he said that, so long as Ulster 
was separated from Eire, this sort of thing was liable to 
happen. But though bombs have before now divided coun- 
tries, they have never yet succeeded in promoting union. 


* » * 


Libel Law Reforms.—The Bill to amend the law of 
libel, which was drawn up by private members and the 
Empire Press Union and introduced in the Commons by 
Sir Stanley Reed last week, served several useful purposes, 

it was eventually withdrawn. In the first place, 
it enabled a series of speakers to demonstrate once more 
the precise ways in which the existing law menaces reput- 
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able and responsible writers, publishers and printers. The 
practice of seeking to extort “in circumstances 
little better than disguised blackmail ” has become a regu- 
lar trade, because it is not necessary for the plaintiff in 
a libel action to prove either that the defamatory words 
complained of were intended to apply to him, or that he 
has actually suffered as a consequence of the defendant’s 
statements. In the second place, the debate revealed that 
not a few Members were disinclined to support the Bill, 
not because they approved the present state of the law, 
but because they disapproved of certain undesirable—and 
irrelevant—newspaper activities and had a vague fear that 
the national Press was becoming too powerful. Finally, the 
Government accepted the case for some measure of amend- 
ment, and the Attorney-General announced their decision 
to set up a Select Committee to examine ways of reform. 
Last Friday’s Bill might well serve as the basis of their 
proposals; just as certain frank speeches in the debate 
may serve as reminders to some very small sections of the 
Press that the price of that freedom of publication, which 
is essential to democracy and is incomplete under the 
present libel and official secrets restrictions, is a high sense 
of social responsibility. 


* * * 


No New Roads for London.—Hastening to his 
daily work across London Bridge on foot while streams 
of buses stand still polluting the atmosphere with 
carbon monoxide, or urging on his taxi in the inextricable 
scrum of theatre crowds, the Londoner cannot be quite 
content that between them the L.C.C. and the Ministry of 
Transport are doing absolutely nothing about the Bressey 
report for the reorganisation of London’s highways. Last 
Tuesday the Council decided that it could do nothing 
unless more money was forthcoming from the Govern- 
ment. The Minister admits the high cost of property in 
London, and that the expenditure in the County alone will 
be between £80 and £120 millions. But to justify the 
limitation of his grant to 60 per cent. of the full net cost 
he refers to the high rateable value per head of popula- 
tion in London and to the fact that the ratio of highway 
expenditure to rateable value is lower in London than in 
other large cities. The Council, whose annual borrowings 
in the capital market are limited to £10,000,000 (and, in 
the present circumstances, doubts whether this can be 
maintained), is unwilling to pledge itself to spend 
£2,000,000 each year for thirty years on highway improve- 
ments alone. It is also somewhat naturally jealous that it 
has to supply the money for the Government to give 100 
per cent. grants to highways, for example, in Scotland; 
for many years London has subscribed some 15 per cent. 
of the Road Fund and received 0.1 per cent. from it. As 
the Bressey roads are essentially in the nature of main 
through-ways, responsibility for which the Government 
has already taken over outside London, there is a strong 
case for a higher rate of grant, especially as heavy other 
commitments will in all probability fall on the Council. 
It should not be beyond the wit of the Government to 
draw up and finance a plan for London one-tenth as 
ambitious as the plans that are being carried out in New 
York and Berlin. But it would seem to be essentially a 
Government problem. After all, the Speaker himself de- 
cided this week that the L.C.C.’s p for the rating 
of site values, which are not wholly irrelevant to this topic, 
were a matter of public policy and could not be put to 
Parliament in a private Bill. 


* * * 


Supplementary Estimate.—A supplementary Esti- 
mate of £4,549,660 for the Civil Services has been issued 
this week. The word “ civil” is something of 
since £3,059,110 of the total is required by : 
Ss Sarl ie Sau On 

ence i 
of which is due to the cost of printing the 


A.R.P. and National. Service handbooks. The other items 


small, the largest being £200,000 for Old Age 
Pensions, the number of beneficiaries having turned out to 
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be larger than was anticipated. The total of Supplemen- 
taries is now £15,976,370, or half as large again as the 
provision of £10 millions made.in the Budget. To judge by 
the trend of expenditure, further Defence Supplementaries 
of at least £20 millions will be required before the end of 
March. 

* ae * 


Census of Production Bill.—This Bill, which came 
before the House of Commons last week, is relatively 
small fry; its interest lies not in what it contains, but in 
what it might contain. Parliament has not always been 
over-generous in granting powers to collect information 
to public departments, and no doubt on this occasion the 
Government took heed at the fate of the Population 
(Statistics) Bill and decided ‘to reduce their requests to a 
minimum. Under the Import Duties Act of 1932 the Board 
of Trade has power to obtain details of the costs and con- 
sumption of raw materials and fuel from trades enjoying 
protection under the Act. For other trades partial infor- 
mation was collected in 1935 by voluntary inquiry; the new 
Bill grants compulsory powers to collect these items of 
information from all trades. This is a minor alteration. 
The Board of Trade is still prohibited from. investigating 
industry’s wage bill. Since the war the Ministry of Labour 
have conducted several inquiries into earnings and hours 
of work, including one in ober, 1938, and the answers 
to last year’s questions will ‘reveal not merely average 
earnings, as in past years, but the range of earnings from 
the poorest-paid wage-earner to the most highly 
remunerated. The response by employers to these inquiries 
has been extremely good, but it would be of considerable 
benefit if the Census of Production Bill were amended at 
the Committee stage to permit of compulsory inquiries 
into wages. We should then be able to have fully reliable 
statistics both of the earnings of wage-earners and of the 


labour costs of industry. 
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Peace in Swedish Industry.—An important aspect 
of Swedish democracy is its success in obtaining com- 
promise between conflicting interests. By 1935 representa- 
tives of workmen and employers had signed 8,583 collec- 
tive agreements, and a large body of social, industrial and 


Jabour laws had by then been built up. In labour 


relations an important agreement has now been reached 
between the National Federation of Trade Unions and the 
National Federation of Employers’ Associations, after 
negotiations extending over 2} years. These organisations 
recammend their members to adopt new rules for negotia- 
tion which aim at better supervision of working conditions, 
speedier adjustment of grievances and the prevention of 
long-drawn-out disputes. The agreement prohibits poli- 
tical and religious persecution, the penalisation of persons 
involved in settled labour conflicts, and attacks on family 
undertakings.or “ third parties.” In disputes affecting public 
utilities, a special committee will consider whether the 
dispute endangers the public interest, and, if it does, try 
to prevent or suspend it while arranging a settlement. An 
important concession gives workers the right to at least one 
week’s ‘notice, both in case of dismissal or temporary 
reduction of staff, thus mitigating the rule, consistently 
enforced by the Employers’ Federation for over thirty 
years, and for long a bugbear of the Unions, that the 
employer shall “ freely employ and dismiss workers.” But 
the keystone of the agreement is the establishment of a 
Labour Market Committee, consisting of three representa- 
tives of the Employers’ Federation and three of the Trade 
Unions’ Federation. Besides being a conciliation board in 
disputes concerning public utilities, dismissals and tem- 
porary staff reductions, it will act as an arbitration court 
for differences of opinion over the agreement. Indivi- 
dual employers’ associations and workers’ unions are free 
to adopt the agreement at will; and its enforcement will 
therefore be voluntary. But it should help appreciably 
towards the sure establishment of peace in industry. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


Germany 


Colonial Claims 


Beruin, Fébruary 6—Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech 
threw considerable light on ‘the economic and financial situa- 
tion of the Third Reich. For those countries interested in 
international trade, the Chancéllor’s remarks about the 
colonial question and exports were of special significance. 
The cry of “ A Nation ‘Without Space” ‘has lost much of its 
meaning during the Reich’s recent expansion, and specifically 
economic motives, the demand for equal rights and the satis- 
faction of honour have come to the fore as the chief reasons 
for colonial claims. In a book entitled “Why Foreign 
Trade? ” Dr Eicke, Director of the Reichsbank, argues that 
Germany could achieve an immediate yearly saving of 
upwards of Rm. 200 millions in foreign exchange if her 
former colonies were returned. Eventually, it is calculated, 
the Reich could draw from the colonies Rm. 500-600 
millions in foodstuffs and raw materials, which would mean 
that 15 per cent.-of what-Germany must now import from 
foreign countries could be taken from the colonies 


One fact is being f . The setti up of a colonial 
is being forgotten setting 


and the necessary investment would swa 

up sums, which, .on any economic and commercial principles, 
would be far in excess of their usefulness. For the prestige of 
the National Socialist regime, however, foreign political suc- 
Cesses ‘are necessary. wmore considerations of over- 
Population recede into the background, the more are honour 
and the demand for equal rights brought to the fore, and the 

itting energy. extent of Germany’s deman 

has been given there before.(T:he Economist, November 26th); 
they will be for at least the return of all her pre-war colonial 


possessions. The Cameroon Railway Company has increased 
its capital from Rm. 240,000 to Rm. 1,800,000 in order to 
expand its activities, and it may be expected that other 
colonial companies will do the same. 

At the 1938 party rally, Herr Hitler declared that Germany 
could not be affected by a blockade. In his Reichstag speech, 
he declared that the German nation must either “export or 
die.” Although this :is clearly an exaggeration, the foreign 
trade situation in Germany is disquieting, and future 
supplies of foreign foodstuffs and raw materials are en- 
dangered. Foreign trade with the more important nations has 
lately moved as shown in the table overleaf. 


The Need for Exports 


Germany’s imports rose by approximately 1 per cent. if 
the two years are compared. This is explained, first, by the 
heavy demand, which -has hardly been influenced by the 
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Exports Imports of his decrees, a survey by Professor Charles Rist suggests that 
Country 1937 1938 1937 1938 the classical process of recovery envisaged by the Minister of 
(in millions of national currency) — Finance is in fact going on. Capital is returning, short-term 
England cccccccccccesceescece £ 597 ond oe 1 aa interest rates are falling, and there is a revival in investment. 
U.S.A. sepecetvensobecitaee ar 5257 5,375 5,449 Not that the rise in investment is very rapid; bank credits are 
Seay ee eee fr. 23,939 30,585 42,391 45,980 still too expensive. And there is a continual contradiction 
Cuseils poaameames 1,110 956 809 678 between ee . Reynaud = the persistent 
AS ee aeatterbuads 3,254 2,812 2,903 2,764 foreign anxiety which tends to paralyse the markets. The 
peigius-Luscmburg.. B fr. 25,689 21,726 27,662 23,235 + Minister has taken the first steps, but circumstances outside 
Holland. .........:0+++ “Hf. “1,148 1,039 1,551 1,415 of France impose a policy of “wait and see” upon indus- 
Healy svsveessenee ‘ Bn 7,853 7,959 13,592 10,918 rrialists and business men. ss 
EERE scnpcercecce _ If the return of capital and the revival of investment seem 
SWEdED ......scereeeeeeeeees kr. 1,994 1,839 2,111 — to act too slowly, then a monetary or it lee eniahe 
Argentina ............ peseta 2,308 1,400 1,558 1; ee credit expans . 
Switzerland ............ S.fr. 1,286 1,317 1,807 1,607 help recovery along. But it is not certain that such an in- 
SEE atennatnacennanied kr. 1,568 1,551 1,674 1,641 crease of monetary media would not end in inflation and a 





plan for autarky, and, secondly, by the fact that Germany's 
own foreign exchange reserves, as well as the foreign ex- 
change and gold reserves of Austria and the Sudeten terri- 
tory, were entirely pledged in 1938 to the maintenance of 
imports. , ‘ 

Exports fell by only 9 per cent., which seems small in 
view of the fact that other countries, including England, 
suffered much larger declines in their exports. In the case 
of Germany, however, the decline was of far greater impor- 
tance, because no foreign exchange is available but that which 
is acquired through exports. It is this that explains Herr 
Hitler’s vehement demands for more exports, and his 
announcement of an export offensive. 

Although the sharp tone of Herr Hitler’s statement was 
partly based on tactical considerations—they were believed 
to be especially in reply to Mr Hudson’s pronouncements— 
there should be no delusion about the consequences. The 
Fuehrer himself stated that the battle for exports might, on 
the German side, degenerate into a battle of desperation, 
and that the Government was prepared for anything. 
Measures have already been taken to make the Deutsche 
Golddiskontbank, a subsidiary of the Reichsbank, more than 
ever useful to the furtherance of exports. This may mean 
that dumping is to be intensified through further levies 
designed to aid exports. 

Some success for the Reich is being anticipated as the 
outcome of the Anglo-German industrial discussions. There 
is satisfaction about the coal agreement already reached. 
Further discussions will probably be held in Cologne, and, 
since an understanding is desired by both sides, some sort of 
agreement may be expected. The significance of any agree- 
ment should not, however, be overestimated. Too rigid price 
arrangements might lead to trouble with countries which 
buy from England and Germany. 

Germany intends to meet the English and American export 

rives by a far-reaching centralisation of the export activities 
of German undertakings, and by the organisation of more 
than 10,000 foreign representatives. At the same time Ger- 
many is planning to overcome the chief difficulty which 
stands in its way—the greater ability of its competitors to 
grant credits. The intention is to expand still further the 
bilateral and barter method trade system, by offering “to 
make long-term contracts for deliveries of foodstuffs and raw 
materials at above world market prices.” 

The German-Italian economic talks in Rome are almost at 
an end. The negotiations have dealt mainly with the price of 
Italian products. It is known that Italy has granted prefer- 
ential prices to Austria and the Sudeten territory. German- 
Jugoslav economic conversations are taking place in Berlin, 
and Jugoslavia has asked for a lowering in the mark exchange 
for settlements. . 








France 


Laggard Production 


Paris, February 9.—-Fiscal receipts in December 
amounted to nearly 6,000 million francs, of which some 4,980 
millions represented normal receipts. This was 1,000 millions 
more than in December, 1937. The increase was mainly due 
to the rise in prices and higher taxes, but partly also to the 
revival of business. For the whole of 1938, receipts were 
47,500 million francs against 37,839 millions in 1937, an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

Statistics seem to show that the rate of the increase in fiscal 
receipts is greater than the rate of the rise in prices It is 
for this reason that it is concluded that business is reviving. 
Headway in » however, is slow. Capital must first 
come back, and then it must be invested, which is what 
M. Reynaud envisaged. Three months after the publication 


steepening rise in prices. This fear is important, and there 
are still doubts in workers’ and employers’ minds about the 
revision, on the one hand, of the forty-hour week, and, on the 
other, of methods of production. Theories have still to be 
broken down, said the rapporteur of the Senate Finance 
Committee recently. Totalitarianism and exaggerated New 
Dealism have been condemned, but the thrifty and produc- 
tive path has still not been discovered. 


Recovery in Metal Trades 


The following figures show an appreciable revival in 
French metallurgical production since last September, 


(In thousand tons) 
Pig Iron Steel 

1937 1938 1937 1938 

First quarter .......ccccesseees 1,814 1,753 1,911 1,748 
Second quarter .......s.scsee 2,005 1,425 2,022 1,481 
Third quarter ............0se00s 2,029 1,299 1,916 1,325 
Fourth quarter ...........s00s 2,069 1,574 2,054 1,621 
TUNE  nicotocentnapbanbe 7,917 6,054 7,903 6,175 


660 504 660 514 


The number of furnaces in use, after a fall from 105 in 
December, 1937, to 76 in September, 1938, recovered to 83 
in October, 84 in November and 86 in December. Progress 
in the metal trades at the end of the year was principally due 
to higher exports: they were 91,000 tons in May, 189,000 
tons in November and 204,000 tons in December, and were 
stimulated by the low level of French prices. In addition 
armament orders at home picked up because the position of 
the Treasury improved. 

The lowering of the rate of interest will permit the 
Groupement de lElectricité, an association of great French 
electrical companies for the mobilising of savings more easily, 
to issue a loan of 200 million francs in debentures of 1,000 
francs, issued at 930 and giving a yield of 5.75 per cent. 
The debentures in the Association’s previous loan of 500 
millions last July were of a 6.50 per cent. type issued at 900. 

Total investments of 10,000 million francs in five years 
will considerably increase the electrical capacity of the 
country. According to the annual report of the Budget for 
Public Works, France must still buy vast quantities of energy 
abroad, so that the increase in domestic capacity is welcome. 
New plants for the hydrogenation of coal, too, have been 
set up and France may rapidly cover a large part of the needs 
of its aviation for special petrol. 


Fall in Foreign Trade 


The import surplus increased in January to 1,158 million 
francs, against 922 millions in December, 1938 : — 


(Millions of francs) 


Monthly average ......0..00000 


oo — 

OOSTUES .......eeesecceseeee . 962 1,133 1,109 
Raw materials .............. . 2,367 2,426 2 
Manufactured goods ......... 556 655 579 

RHR contcntinensuaidnc 3,885 4,216 3,978 

ts — 
Foodstuffs sctaghdusacssqueestes 310 594 423 
Raw materials ............... 867 999 830 
Manufactured goods ........ . 1,262 1,699 1,557 
Totals ......... Siieouciais 2,439 3,292 2,820 
Deficit ..cccccceee seitexaabacta at 1,446 922 = 1,158 


The fall of volume was princi i in im 
of raw materials: coal tear ans Psy ries 
Imports and exports of manufactured goods also declined. 
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The Wheat Office has estimated the present stocks of wheat 
at 105,300,000 quintals, after a crop divided as follows: — 


(Quintals) 
FPERGS. scccsccorecesecesccsseccgncscsce - 97,500,000 
PIRATE * secon csvespecesccenceevesscess 2,800, 
"TUGREEEA © ‘peecupaviesbapeccaseensces cede 1,800,000 
DRG OBEN cccnneceseccsceiccocecccersscs 1,460,000 


103,560,000 


Needs being estimated at 79,177,000 quintals, the surplus 
amounts to 26 million quintals, and it is unlikely that more 
than 12 millions extra can be absorbed. The recent frost 
caused great damage to the autumn sowings, but it is too 
early to make any forecast of the 1939 crop. For the time 
being, the Government is seeking to export the 1938 surplus. 





Poland 


Currency and Credit Expansion 


Warsaw, February 8.—-The directors of the Bank of 
Poland have approved a drastic revision of the Bank’s 
statutes. The operations of the central institution are to be 
“adapted to the great political and economic changes now 
taking place,” and, says an official statement, “the passive 
power of gold must give place to the creative power of work 
and confidence.” The new economic policy, to which the 
functions of the bank of issue are now in process of adapta- 
tion, has not yet been clearly defined, but its essence is 
industrial expansion and the finding of work for idle hands. 
The primary aim of this industrial expansion, now closely 
controlled by the State, is acceleration of the defence pro- 
gramme, and the new policy is described as one of “ bold 
conceptions.” 

Foremost among the changes in the Bank’s statutes is one 
providing for the creation of a fiduciary issue of 800 million 
zlotys, which may be increased to 1,200 millions, “ according 
to the condition of the money market” and on the approval 
of the Minister of Finance. At the end of January the note 
issue stood at 1,348 millions, with a “cover” (gold and 
foreign exchange) of 30.28 per cent. The legal minimum at 
present is 30 per cent., and this will now be raised to 40 
per cent. for notes and sight liabilities over and above the 
fiduciary issue. The other changes are mainly in the direction 
of facilitating credit expansion, converting short-term debts 
into long-term loans, and the removal of “ rigid standards ” 
so that the functions of the Bank can be readily adapted to 
State policy. 


Trade Improvement 


The gold and foreign exchange reserve of the Bank was 
reported at the end of January to be 464.6 million zlotys. 
The note issue has risen in the last thirteen months from 
1,060 to 1,348 millions, and the volume of token coinage 
from 438 to 460 millions. The need for increased currency 
has been partly due to the recovery from Czecho-Slovakia 
last October of the Teschen district and to trade improve- 
a due to the steady development of the defence and public 
wor, 

The improvement in trade and prices, however, has been 
nothing like sufficient yet to account for a 30 per cent. 
increase in the money supply, and it is probable that most of 
his increase has been due to individuals carrying more 
money in their pocket-books than they did a year ago. During 
the two crises of 1938—over Lithuania in March and Czecho- 


amt 
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since then the trend has been all in the direction of tighten- 
Ing restrictions, Currency expansion, and official control over 
imports, investment and industrial output. Autarky and a 
war-time economy, in other words, are following their 
inevitable course. 


Budget Estimates 


The Finance Bill for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1939, now before Parliament, estimates revenue and expendi- 
ture at 2,523 million zlotys, compared with 2,475 millions 
for the present year. The 1937-38 Budget closed with expen- 
diture of 2,402 million zlotys and revenue of 2,426 millions. 
In the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 provision was made to 
spend, outside the ordinary Budget, about 1,800 millions on 
public works connected with national defence. This was 
intended to be a three-year plan, but by the end of March 
the plan will have been completed in two years. M. Kwiat- 
kowski, the Finance Minister, has announced his intention 
of spending 2,000 million zlotys on a new three-year plan to 
begfn on April 1, 1939, with the Ministry of War “ deci- 
sively influencing ” the spending programme. Strong opposi- 
tion developed in Parliament to the alleged inadequacy, in 
view of existing needs, of the Finance Minister’s programme, 
and the means have now been provided for enlarging the 
three-year plan. 





Denmark 


Social Democratic Aims 


COPENHAGEN, February 3.—The 23rd Congress of the 
Danish Social Democratic Party was held at the beginning 
of January with the Prime Minister, M. Stauning, in the 
chair. A manifesto, issued at the close of the Congress, 
emphasised the national and Nordic character of the Labour 
movement in the Scandinavian countries and, to no little 
extent, relegated the connection with the Second (Socialist) 
International to the background. Co-operation with the 
Third (Communist) International is not in any way desired. 

The manifesto further went on to state that the work of 
the Danish Social Democratic Party will be to unite the 
whole population in the party and to pursue its principles 
of justice and humanism; neither sex, race nor religion should 
be any hindrance to joining the party in its work. More 
extensive use of domestic raw materials in industry would 
be encouraged; and the question of too extensive industrial 
rationalisation resulting in unemployment would be 
examined. Agriculture must learn, with proper State sup- 
port, to stand on its own feet; and it is the intention to press 
on with the social services and old-age pensions. The present 
policy of not being forced into heavy re-armament will be 
continued, although some modernisation of the defence forces 
and their equipment will be done. 


Shipbuilding Boom 


In the preliminary figures of Danish industrial exports in 
1938 it is interesting to note that ships of a total value of 
74.3 million kroner were exported by Danish yards, which 
are now fully booked up with new orders until the end of 
1940. Further, a rise from 6.3 to 12.6 million kroner in the 
item “small arms” can be ascribed to Chinese purchases of 
a special type of light machine-gun very well adapted to 
guerilla warfare. 

The Life Insurance Board has published some interesting 
figures. In 1937 policyholders paid 114 million kroner in 
premiums. At the end of 1937 the total face value of policies 
in force was 2,509 million kroner, covering 1,487,000 poli- 
cies. In other words, 40 per cent. of the Danish population 
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had taken out a life insurance policy. But, taken as a whole, 
the average face value per policy is only small, about 1,687 
kroner. If, however, the so-called “ Folkeforsikring (popu- 
lar life insurance policies of small amounts) is left out of 


consideration the average amount per insurance policy will 
be about 3,348 kroner. 


Trade with Germany 


On November 11, 1938, a trade agreement for 1939 was 
signed in Berlin between the representatives of the German 
and Danish Governments, whereby exports to Germany will 
be maintained at the present level. Published figures of 
Danish/German trade are as follows: — 














Exports to Imports from 
(June-September) Germany rmany 
(In Reichsmarks—000’s omitted) 
Food : 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Live animals ..........cssee0s 11,031 11,466 21 19 
Animal products .........+++ 23,581 24,041 19 35 
Vegetable products ......... 170 331 84 162 
IIR ccsicintsenessocencs 5 6 105 65 
Industry and Handicrafts : 
Raw materials ............... 2,7 2,414 5,111 7,060 
Semi-manufactured goods 971 984 7,239 7,912 
Finished goods ..........+++++ 690 624 44,017 40,858 
Returned goods............++ 475 450 + 7 
Total, 3rd quarter ......... 39,711 40,316 56,600 56,116 
Total, 2nd quarter ......... 33,556 41,603 56,378 44,788 
Total, Ist quarter ......... 35,168 41,683 49,590 44,183 














Total, January-September 106,435 123,602 162,568 145,067 


The monthly average of the index of production was 108 
in 1938, compared with 107 in 1937. The rise is due to the 
fact that the food producing industries and the shipbuilding 
industry expanded considerably during the year, while pro- 
duction declined in other industries. 





Palestine 


Population Movements 


JERUSALEM, January 27.—The London Conference 
which it is hoped will yield a settlement of Palestine problems, 
may result in the stabilisation of the Jewish proportion of the 
population at a fixed figure. A knowledge of the number 
of Jews at present in the country, and its relation to the total 
population, should therefore be useful. For this reason pub- 
lication of the latest official figures is especially welcome, 
not the less as a counter to the propagandist figures issued 


’ by one side or the other. The latest instance is a leaflet of 


the Jewish Agency which says that since the war the Jewish 
population has grown from 60,000 to 430,000, and the Arab 
population from 550,000 to 950,000. 

The Jewish Agency totals are probably not far from the 
real ones. For Arabs, the Government totals for September 
30th last are: Moslems, 895,144; Christians, 109,831; others 
(Bahais, Alawites, etc.), 11,787. These figures do not include 
settlers who entered the country by evading the frontier 
controls, though the number of these among Jews or Arabs 
is inconsiderable. On the other hand they do include the 
other and larger class of illegal immigrants, those who 
entered the country as temporary visitors and remained with- 
out permission. 

The Fall in Immigration 


The increase of both the Arab and the Jewish sections of 
the population has of late been at a lower rate than pre- 
viously. On the one hand the rate of natural increase is grow- 
ing, the number of births per month rising and the number 
of deaths falling, with the infantile mortality rate also con- 
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tinuing to fall. But the balance of immigration, which used 
to represent the greater part of the increase of population 
is now second to the natural increase. . 

While in 1935 the addition to the population by immi- 
gration was 64,147, in 1936, the year of the outbreak of the 
rebellion and of the depression, it was only 31,671; in 1937 
it had fallen to 12,475; and in the first ten months of 1938 
there was a net reduction in the population of 4,305. Emigra- 
tion was noticeable among both non-Jews and Jews, but 
more noticeable among the former, who lost 9,471 on balance. 
The Jewish population increased by immigration during the 
ten months of 1938 by only 5,166, although 10,002 Jewish 
immigrants entered the country during that period. Another 
985 who had entered the country as visitors were also regis- 
tered as immigrants during the ten months. Of the 10,987 
registered Jewish immigrants 1,442 were so-called capitalists, 
owning £1,000 and upwards and 2,512 men and women for 
whom employment was supposed to have been available. The 
remaining 7,033 were old people and children dependent on 
residents or other immigrants for their support. Of the total 
population of Palestine on September 30th last, 63 per cent. 
was Moslem, 28.4 per cent. Jewish and 7.7 per cent. 
Christian. 





Hongkong 


Banking Business 


HONGKONG, January 19.—-The favourable comments of 
the home Press on the final dividend of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, maintained at the same 
figure as for some years past, are no doubt echoed by the 
shareholders. The low price of the shares on the London 
Stock Exchange suggested that a reduction was anticipated, 
but the further decline since the declaration is difficult to 
account for. Conditions in the Far East may appear on a 
superficial view to be discouraging, but apart from the fact 
that the Bank derives much of its income from territory out- 
side China and Japan, there is no reason to suppose that the 
bank’s dividend and the usual transfer of $1 million to bank 
— account has not been amply covered by the year’s 
profits. 

Although banking business during the past year has been 
carried on under extraordinary difficulties the unique position 
held by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in the Far East 
has presented many opportunities for profitable business and 
the chairman’s speech at the annual meeting will probably 
reassure pessimistic shareholders. In any case the chairman's 
annual review is invariably comprehensive and it will be all 
the more appreciated if it throws light on a situation which 


is as obscure to many on the spot as it is to investors 10,000 
miles away. 


The Course of Trade 
The value of the trade of Hongkong for the year 1938, 
apart from bullion, surpassed all previous recorded figures. 


The following comparative table shows the imports and ex- 
ports for the past three years: — 


(In million dols.) 

















1936 1937 1938 
Merchandise ......... 452-3 617-0 618-1 
"Treasure ........ccccese 72-7 385-5 9-6 
Saat 525-0 1,002-5 627-7 

rts :-— 
erchandise ......... 350-8 467-3 511-9 
Treasure ............... 143-8 395-2 188-1 
eee 494-6 862:5 700-0 
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to non-Japanese cargo shipping, the Japanese authorities, 
being anxious to attract Chinese traders to Canton, have 
arranged a passenger steamer service with Macao. Foreigners 
are dependent on the gunboat service with Hongkong, 
supplemented by one weekly steamer which does the round 
trip but is not allowed to carry cargo or mails. The popula- 
tion of Canton is now estimated at 300,000 or 400,000, but 
includes very few who are not paupers. So far the Japanese 
have got no benefit from their occupation of Canton, for 
neither is the Customs functioning nor is there at present 
any taxable community. Hints from Japanese officials suggest 
that the river may be opened by March or April, but there 
is no information of the terms on which foreign shipping 
will be allowed to trade. 





Australia 


Defence Expenditure 


MELBOURNE, January 3.—-Since the Budget speeches, 
the outlook for two Governments has changed for the worse. 
The Commonwealth Government’s estimates of defence ex- 
penditure during the next few years have been increased, the 
defence appropriation having been enlarged to £63 millions 
spread over three years—an average of £21 millions per 
annum, against an average of £6 millions for the last three 
years. To obtain the increase by extra taxation would impose 
a heavy burden on taxpayers, and the Government propose 
to raise part of the amount by borrowing. To begin with, a 
loan of £10 millions is proposed, partly for issue in London. 

The Victoria State Budget estimates have had to be modi- 
fied owing to the small wheat harvest, and a deficit of 
£825,000 is now looked for, owing mainly to a reduction in 
railway revenue. Because of this fall in receipts and the small 
amount of loan money available for railway expenditure, the 
Railway Department has been discharging men, The State 
Government has decided to appeal to the Loan Council for 
a larger allotment of loan money at the next meeting of the 
Council. 


Banking Changes 


The Commonwealth Government has introduced a Bill 
(which will not be proceeded with until Parliament meets 
again some months hence) to amend the Commonwealth 
Bank Act, principally for the purpose of establishing a 
Mortgage Bank Department. Institutions for lending on 
mortgage already exist in most of the States, in addition to 
private lenders, but the present proposal is intended to fill 
up gaps. Rural business will be administered by the Mortgage 
Bank itself, but to finance housing loans in the cities it is 
contemplated that approved societies should be formed. 

The Australian wool clip is now expected to be smaller 
than was anticipated in June, when it was estimated at 
2,970,000 bales. The President of the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers and the chairman of the Australian 
Woolgrowers’ Council have now decided that this estimate 
was too high by 50,000 bales. Estimates of the wheat harvest 
have lately been rising, but the total will still be substantially 
below last season’s crop. 


An Inflationary Step? 


The flotation of the Commonwealth Cash and Conversion 
Loan of £72 millions at 3% per cent. has presented some 
special features. The total amount included £68 millions for 
conversion and £4 millions fresh money for defence. Actual 
Subscriptions reached £62,700,000, to which were added 
£3,000,000 from the sinking fund and a Commonwealth Bank 
cash contribution of £6,000,000 (this amount relieving other 
underwriters, who were therefore not called upon). The sub- 
scriptions included £52,300,000 for conversion, or approxi- 
mately 77 per cent. of the maturing loans. — 
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Letters to the Editor 
The Two Ukraines 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


: Sir,—Your extremely interesting article of February 4th 
is timely. The early history of the Ukraine is of fundamental 
importance: the area round Kiev, lying as it did at the 
Southern end of the great trade route between Scandinavia 
and Byzantium, became the original Russian State, and for 
over 300 years was the religious, cultural and military centre 
of Russia. The historical tradition, therefore, of the great 
days of the Kiev period is firmly rooted in Russian national 
consciousness. Early in the thirteenth century the invasions 
of the Tatars progressively ravaged this area and caused 
retreat into the forests to the north-east—and thus the 
Moscow State was created. 

The Kigv area, apparently, was at first largely depopulated 
and later reclaimed from Tatar (and Turkish) domination 
by the Lithuanian-Polish Kingdom, but was regarded for 
long as an area menaced by enemies—the name “ Ukraine ” 
being accurately translated as “the Border Land.” It was 
thus inevitable that a new dialect should develop in such a 
mixed area. (This occurred in parts of Germany, too.) The 
centripetal force of Moscow, due mainly to cultural and 
religious reasons, exerted a strong pull on the Ukraine, as 
well as the Lithuanian-White Russian Kingdom, but the 
power of Poland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was too great. 

It is not correct to regard the eighteenth to nineteenth 
century as a period of domination of Ukrainian land 
by Russian nobility; many of the landowners were local 
families and there was—unlike Greater Russia—a large and 
sturdy class of peasant-farmers; in fact, the lot of the Little 
Russian peasant was, probably, distinctly better than the 
Greater Russian until the Land Reform. 

With regard to Carpatho-Ukraine, it is important to 
appreciate that it has always called itself Carpatho-Russia, 
and the dialect is (for some reason) much nearer to Russian 
than, for instance, that of Galicia or even certain parts of 
Russian Ukraine. It has always looked to Russia for moral 


support. 
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Factors such as these make powerful historical links 
between the Border Lands and Greater Russia—and this is 
very well known to the Germans (who study this problem 
much more than we do). The Germans appreciate that as 
long as the Soviet Government is anti-national and anti- 
traditional, a movement for an “ independent” Ukraine has 
a chance of success. But as soon as a national Russian ten- 
dency develops—under whatever regime—the Germans 
realise that backing a Ukrainian movement is not likely to 
succeed. They, therefore, frankly say that this is an internal 


Russian question. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1. M. ZVEGINTZOV. 


The Fenians Again 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir—Your comment of January 2lst, entitled “ The 
Fenians Again,” is, in my view, uncharitable, if not unfair, to 


Books and 


Statistics for Business Men 


WITHIN recent months the two most outstanding works on 
the use of statistics in business, both running to some seven 
hundred pages, have appeared in new editions. Professor 
F. C. Mills’s “ Statistical Methods ” and the book at present 
under review* are complementary rather than competitive. 
The former is first and foremost a book for the actual or 
would-be professional statistician. The latter is addressed to 
the business executive, 


who judges the value of statistics according to their useful- 
ness in securing practical results, 


and to the university student entering business, Professor 
Mills’s book is confined to methods and is rigidly mathe- 
matical; Messrs Riggleman and Frisbee have devoted more 
than half their book to the application of statistical methods 
to specialised business fields, and have avoided direct reference 
to mathematics, wherever such reference is not absolutely 
necessary. Accordingly, the method of Messrs Riggleman and 
Frisbee in presenting a box of tools is less to explain the 
technique of their construction than to demonstrate their 
use. This they have done in two ways. 

In the first half of their book they introduce each tool in 
turn and illustrate its working with typical problems and 
cases where its efficiency has been tried: holes that can be 
bored and shapes that can be cut. The second half is devoted 
to actual craftsmanship in solving practical problems, to the 
statistics of production and marketing, forecasting and 
budgeting, and the analysis of real estate, investment and 
banking. The chapter on production and labour is particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

There is much in this second section which is not strictly 
statistical, but this is both intentional and right: knowledge 
of the wood is essential for the right choice of tools. What is 
more, there are times when one can do best with one’s bare 
hands, and the authors do not forbear to emphasise the limi- 

* “ Business Statistics.” By John R. Riggleman , 
Frisbee. McGraw-Hill. (2nd Baio) xx +790 Ta yen 
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Northern Ireland. It is not a pleasant thing for Ulster people 
to be told that they are bolstered up with British money when 
their Budgets for many years have contributed, to Imperial 
needs, amounts which show some approximation to any 
assistance received from Great Britain. Moreover, such assist- 
ance has been in respect of the unemployed, in which al] 
creeds benefit alike. 

Your article, I think, should have mentioned that the 34 
internees have the right of appeal against detention, but, 
as they refuse to recognise the Courts, they do not exercise 
this right. If the police may arrest for “ loitering with in- 
tent” where a mere larcency is suspected, how much more 
may this be justified where the suspicion is that of a grave 
imperilment of the peace? 

Northern Ireland has been in the grip of a campaign by 
terrorists using explosives and your comments do not suggest 
a better (or any) plan for dealing with it. 

Yours faithfully, 


ALBERT E. Burns. 
Bangor, Co. Down, 


Publications 


tations of statistical methods. They warn student and busi- 
ness man alike not to expect too much from statistics : — 


Probably no check in statistical analysis is more important 
than that of determining the reasonableness of results in 
relation to other information. 


When experts speak thus of their subject, the plain man may 
trust them. Their case is the stronger for declaring its weak- 
ness. 

It is because Messrs Riggleman and Frisbee have made 
such a strong case for the greater use of statistics in busi- 
ness that a review in the present context cannot just end in 
merited applause. This book is wholly American. It contains 
no mention of English statistics and all its illustrations are 
from studies and investigations made in the United States. 
Yet it is the most practical book on business statistics which 
has as yet been published in this country. This may well 
mean that the English business man is less scientifically 
minded than the American; it also means that the case has 
never yet been put to him for his conversion. 

The most recent English book on statistics, the third 
edition of Mr L. R. Connor’s “ Statistics in Theory and 
Practice,” has an appendix on calculating machines and an 
excellent survey of published statistics and indices. These are 
the materials, but, alone, they can do little to meet the needs 
of English business and less to command its attention. 
Messrs Riggleman and Frisbee here present the best work on 
statistics available to business men in this country. They will 
forgive a note of regret in our congratulations. 
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ry Cambridge University Press. 255 pages 
8. 


The biographer of Watt, Boulton and Trevethick, and the 
Official collector of steam engines, has written a fascinating 
account of man’s harnessing of heat and steam. He begins 
in the dark ages of technology and, by way of Von 
Guericke’s air pump, Savery’s fire engine, Newcomen’s 
vacuum engine and Watt’s condenser, reaches the reciprocat- 
ing engine and the modern steam turbine. The book will 
delight equally engineers, historians and mechanically- 
minded laymen, and constitutes an important contribution 
to the record of industry and transport, as well as to the 
Philosophy of our civilisation. 
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Adam Smith. An Oration by W. R. Scott. (Gla ) Jackson, 
Son and Company. 23 pages. No price stated. 
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Germany’s Short-Term Foreign Debts 


T is common knowledge that the total German foreign 
I indebtedness has been reduced from Rm. 26 milliards 
in 1930 to under Rm. 10 milliards at the present 
time, roughly Rm. 6 milliards of the reduction being due 
to depreciation of the creditor currencies and Rm. 10 
milliards to actual repayments. The present total of rather 
under Rm. 10 milliards (say, $4,000 millions, or £875 
millions) is divided almost exactly half and half between 
long-term and short-term debts, 

As no new long-term loans have been issued abroad 
during these years, the total long-term indebtedness out- 
standing has gradually decreased, not only from deprecia- 
tion of creditor currencies and actual repayments, but also 
from the reclassification of the debts to “ short term” as 
loans have matured and been repaid in Reichsmarks but 
not transferred into foreign currencies. 

The movements of the short-term foreign indebtedness 
are more complex, but have been the subject of much 
unnecessary mystification. This is partly, but by no means 
wholly, due to the fact that the detailed bi-annual analyses 
of German foreign indebtedness available from 1932 to 
1935 have not been published for the past three years. It 
may be surmised that the chief reason for this non-publi- 
cation has been doubt as to the accuracy of the figures. 
The detailed statements made in the early years were 
firmly grounded on a comprehensive census of the debtors. 
The figures for later years, when no census was made, 
must have been based partly on the volume of known 
debts (whose continued existence was easily verifiable) and 
partly on estimates made by experts of changes in the 
remaining mass of debts caught by the exchange restric- 
tions. These estimates naturally become less reliable the 
further they get from the base years, although confirmation 


of particular sections of the debt may have been obtained . 


from time to time as the result of negotiations with 
separate countries on questions of transfer. 
_ The essential elements of the last published analysis are 
given in Table I: — 
TABLE I 
GERMAN SHORT-TERM FoREIGN DEBT—END FEBRUARY, 1935 








It should be noted that “short term” as defined in the 


German statistics means due in one or less, and, as 
— above, also includes debts due but not trans- 
Although the detailed analysis in the form given above 
has not been published since 1935, the total of the short- 
term foreign indebtedness has been published annually, 
ber of specific debts to 

draw up Table II at the foot of the next column. 
i are specified, * old 





moratorium of June, 1933. To some extent this division 
is formal rather than real in so far as the new indebtedness 
represents merely a reclassification of the old debt. The 
item “ all other debts,” obtained by eliminating the specific 
classes of “ known debts,” should be considered as falling 
within the “ old ” category. 

As in the official statistics given in Table I, foreign 
currencies have been converted into Reichsmarks at the 
rate of the day. The depreciation of sterling and the dollar 
was not, however, taken into account until the end of 1933, 
while the devaluation of the gold bloc currencies appears 
in the figures for February, 1937. 


Some detailed comment on the table is necessary. 


The figure of Standstill debts given for 1932 includes all 
debts which came under the standstill definition, whether 
or not formal adherence was made to the Agreement. From 
1933 onwards the figures represent total credit lines, 
whether utilised or not, which naturally tends rather to 
Overstate the actual indebtedness. But this method has been 
adopted as it appears to conform to the practice observed 
in the official German statistics. The figure of Rm. 900 
millions for February, 1938, is an estimate based on the 
published figures for September, 1937 and 1938, Rm. 1,010 
millions and Rm. 839 millions, respectively. Some Rm. 50 
millions Austrian debts and Rm. 10 millions Sudeten 
debts must now be added to the total under the head of 
standstill debts. 

The Municipal Standstill applies to the short-term 
foreign debts of local bodies, and the figures relate in each 
case to March 15th. Official German figures relating to 
short-term foreign debts of the States, Hansa towns and 
municipalities relating to March 31st give rather higher 
figures than those included in the Municipal Standstill, 
e.g. Rm. 263 millions for March, 1932, declining to 
Rm. 51 millions in 1937. The figure for 1938 is an 
estimate. 


The Lee Higginson credit was granted in October, 1930, 
to the German Government for one year (since periodically 
renewed) and amounted originally to $125 millions, of 
which $100 millions were from a group of American and 
British banks and $25 millions from German banks, 
Quarterly amortisation took place regularly until the 
transfer moratorium of 1933. From that date amortisation 
made in Reichsmarks and untransferred has been placed 
to a special account at the Reichsbank. In May, 1934, the 
German banks left the syndicate, their tranche being re- 
classified as Reichsmarks. 























TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF GERMAN FOREIGN SHORT-TERM INDEBTEDNESS 
duties 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937) 1938 
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The figures given in the table are taken from the monthly 
debt statement of the German Government (although some 
$70 millions remain outstanding—see below). 

The central bank credit of $100 millions was granted 
to the Reichsbank in June, 1931, in equal shares by the 
Bank of France, the Bank of England, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. This credit was repaid in full in April, 1933. In 
the table it has been assumed that the whole of the credit of 
$100 millions was outstanding in February, 1932 (con- 
verted at Rm. 4.2 to the dollar). 


The Konversionskasse (in full, die Konversionskasse fur 
Deutsche Auslandsschulden) is a subsidiary of the Reichs- 
bank formed in 1933 at the time of the transfer moratorium 
to receive from German debtors amounts of interest and 
amortisation, etc., payable in foreign currencies outside 
Germany which, under the moratorium, could not be 
transferred. Payment to the Konversionskasse operates as 
a discharge of the debtor from liability under 
law, but there is no obligation for the debtor to make his 
payments to the Kasse. The indebtedness under this head- 
ing is therefore partly new, e.g. in so far as interest pay- 
ments are concerned, and partly old, as long-term loans 
falling due are reclassified from the long-term category. 
The Kasse has published monthly returns since its in- 
ception from which the figures in the table are taken—all 
its obligations to foreigners have been considered as short 
term. 


The untransferred amortisation of the Young and Dawes 
loans is placed to a special account at the Reichsbank. 
The amounts untransferred are, however, deducted from 
the amount of long-term debt outstanding published in the 
official monthly statement of the public debt—and, pre- 
sumably, counted as short-term. 


The untransferred amortisation of the Lee Higginson 
credit (mentioned above) is also placed to a special account 
at the Reichsbank. Regular quarterly amortisation of about 
Rm. 16 milliards has been made in place of the dollar 
amount of $3.8 millions. It appears that, after the depre- 
ciation of the dollar, amortisation was continued in 
Reichsmarks at the equivalent of the old dollar value, so 
that the special account at the Reichsbank seems at the 
present time to have accumulated to about Rm. 280 
millions. As the dollar amount outstanding remains at $70 
millions, the untransferred amortisation (shown in the 
monthly statement of the government debt) has been 
limited in the above table to Rm. 175 millions (i.e. at the 
exchange rate of the day). 

The figures given for clearing debts are estimates based 
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on the material published on this subject in The Economist 

of December 3rd last. 

It will be seen from the table that the classified “ old 
debts ” have fallen to one-seventh of the amount out- 
standing in 1932, but that some “new debts” have 
accumulated in the meantime. __ 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in the table is the 
relative stability of the item “ all other debts” (arrived at 
by elimination of the classified debts), particularly when 
account is taken of the effect of the depreciation of sterling 
and the dollar (end of 1933) and of the gold bloc (giving 
a reduction of about 15 per cent. from 1936 to 1937), 
These debts, most of which have now remained at “ short 
term” for the last seven years, are evidently the mass of 
debts, chiefly of industry and trade, etc., caught in the 
general foreign exchange restrictions. A very large pro- 
portion under this heading are debts owing to the neigh- 
bouring countries, Holland and Switzerland, which own 
industries operating over the border. There are some 
exceptions to this generalisation, however, as, for example, 
the debts of the public enterprises, of which the Reichs- 
bahn and Reichspost are the most important. These debts 
were booked at Rm. 102 millions and Rm. 58 millions at 
the end of March, 1936 and 1937, respectively. 

The whole of the information used in this article has 
been taken from official sources (particularly the Deutsches 
Jahrbuch for 1937). Although a few estimates have been 
necessary, Official material is available to give a solid base 
to them, so that they are by no means unsubstantiated 
guesses. It may, in fact, be emphasised that, although the 
detailed analysis of the foreign debt has not been published 
since February, 1935, sufficient material is available in 
regular monthly or quarterly form in the official German 
Statistics to enable a fairly clear picture to be established 
for later years. 

Exaggerated guesses which have from time to time 
appeared in the Press and elsewhere regarding German 
foreign short-term indebtedness are altogether without 
foundation, and what mystification exists is as much to be 
attributed to the shyness of the creditors as to the obscur- 
antism of the German authorities. Incidentally, it might 
be asked whether for any other country it is possible to 
draw up such a comprehensive statement of foreign short- 
term indebtedness as that given in the tables contained in 
the present article. 


Cable Makers Shares 


IT’ would be hard to find a group of industrial shares 

showing a more stable dividend record than those of 
the cable manufacturers. Not one of the three leading 
companies, British Insulated, Callender’s and Henley’s, 
reduced the rate of dividend during the depression years, 
while Enfield, a smaller concern, only dipped below its 
25 per cent. standard once, in 1933. Yet it is an interest- 
ing commentary on the market's instinct for earnings 
yields as opposed to dividend yields, that this stability of 
dividend rate was very far from endowing the cable 
companies with a quasi-fixed interest quality during the 
depression years. If, for example, the mean between the 
high and low price for 1929 be equated to 100, the 1931 
mean price for British Insulated would be 69, 1932 would 
be 73, and 1933 would be 85. For Callender’s the fall to 
1931 was not quite so steep (74), but the course of prices 
was similar. contrast with such a share as Lyons 
ordinary does not need stressing. The lowest level to 
which the Lyons mean price fell was 92 per cent. of the 
1929 mean (touched in 1931), while by 1932 the mean 
had risen to 104, and by 1933 to 120. 

But while the market has shown a sound instinct in 
valuing cable makers’ shares on their earnings rather 
than on their dividend, the general conception of what 


more particularly with the expansion in the country’s 
electricity distribution system. It happens that for each 
of these movements there is a fair statistical record avail- 
able. The expansion of electrical consumption is given 
by the published figures of units generated by authorised 
undertakings—this, of course, excludes units generated 
by works of railway companies for their own con- 
sumption. Similarly, the expansion of the main distribu- 
tion system can be measured by the yearly increase 
in the capital expenditure on mains and services, as 
returned in the annual report of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners. In the table at the foot of the next column these 
two series are shown in the form of index numbers based on 
1924 = 100. Beside them is shown a similarly based index 
for the combined profits of six leading cable manu- 
facturers. It will be seen that the course of profits bears 
virtually no relation to the course of electricity con- 
sumption. While both moved in the same direction from 
1924 to 1929, there was a sharp divergence between the 
two from 1929 to 1932. Simnitarly the expenditure on 
mains and services, while ing in approximately the 
same direction as profits up to 1931, thereafter moved 
first upwards and then downwards in poe the 
Opposite direction to profits for every year 1931 to 


1934. While therefore it would manifestly be wrong to 
say that the course of electricity consumption and the 
expansion of the mains distribution system are without 
an influence on the cable makers’ profits, it is clear that 








,.. 
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neither the one nor the other provides any reliable clue 
to the probable direction of profits in any given year. 
Nor is this surprising if the products and markets of 
the cable makers are examined in more detail. The 1935 
Census of Production shows that just over a half of the 
total output (by value) is represented by paper insulated 


een ll iiheaniatilintiteieiideiaiatinte 


INDEX NUMBERS 


(1924 = 100) 
Cable Electricity Expendi- Comml. 
Year Makers’ Genera- ture on Building 
Profits tion Mainsand Plans 
ices 

1924 ..cccccccces 100 100 100 100 
1933 snncecacenes 138 109 128 * 
1926 .ccccccccces 119 116 132 * 
1927  .ccccccccces 120 135 139 119 
192B . cecesssvsces 124 149 161 133 
1929 wccocsdoevis 137 169 164 141 
1990 . .cosecdsctes 115 179 172 136 
IGT ccaccnsnnsen 100 187 161 110 
1932 ..scccccccce 96 201 180 95 
1933 ..cccccvesss 90 223 178 104 
1934  ..rcccccceee 99 253 160 127 
19395. accocssatens 128 288 172 175 
S956 cccnenrsanns 175 332 212 205 
5 an aie 188 376 * 211 


*® Not available. 


and “ other” cables; about one-third by rubber insulated 
cables; and about one-sixth by telephone and telegraph 
wires and cables (insulated). The paper insulated cables 
represent, on the whole, heavy transmission lines; the 
rubber insulated represent lighter leads and flexes used 
for the final distribution to individual machines in 
factories, and for lighting and domestic purposes; the 
telephone and telegraph cables require no further 
explanation. 

Now, while a considerable mileage of paper insulated 
cables is, of course, employed in main point-to-point 
distribution, an even greater mileage is involved in branch 
lines and networks to and within industrial plants them- 
selves. Though offering fewer bulk orders than the main 
distributors, the needs of manufacturers both within their 
own works, and for branch mains leading to their works, 
are thus in the end the chief market for the cable makers. 
Moreover, the system of rebates on large orders (which 
has recently been extended, but has long been in exist- 
ence) no doubt leaves a larger profit margin on the 
smaller works’ orders. 

From this it would appear to follow that the profits of 
the cable makers are more closely bound up with the 
general inclination of industry to undertake capital 
extensions than with any other single influence. 
Interesting confirmation of this is provided by the last 
column of the table, which gives an index number of the 
course of non-dwelling house building plans approved, 
year by year. It will be seen that the correlation between 
this column and that of cable manufacturers’ profits is 
much closer than with either of the other two indices. 
Only in 1933 did the indices move in opposite directions, 
and, although the commercial building index tended to 
climb above the profits index over the period, the general 
“ slope” of its movement is fairly closely parallel to that 
of the profits index in both recession and recovery. 


CaBLe MAKERS’ PROFITS 





1937 1937 
Earned Div. mee 
ee % % Price Yield % 

British Insulated ......... 31°1 20 85/9 4:66 
Callender’s Cable ......... 40-5 20 82/9 4:83 

WAGONS i). cassis cittastteernn 33-2 25* 54/9 5-70** 
W.T.H Rta 30-7 20 19/9 5-06 
Johnson and Phillips ...... 16-8 7 34/- 7-36 
Electric Wire iota: 19-6 7 30/- 5-00 


* {ind 60 per cent. capital bonus. ; 
_ “~ Assuming that dividend is reduced proportionately to 
increase in capital. If dividend were maintained, the yield would 
be 9-14 per cent. 

At would appear therefore that the financial results and 
dividend policy of the cable manufacturers are com- 
pounded of two different elements. On the one side there 
is the normal movement of a trade producing capital 
800ds, which does not appear to be much more influenced 
by the general electrification movement than is industrial 
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building as a whole. On the other hand, the dividend 
policy reflects the stabilising influences aimed at by the 
manufacturers themselves through the machinery of the 
Cable Manufacturers Association. As is well known, this 
Association was designed to avoid excessive competition 
in a trade where competition might have become acute. 
In its working the Association has been so successful that 
the MacGowan Commission on Electricity Distribution 
was constrained to suggest that the cable makers might 
reasonably be expected to reduce their charges. Thus an 
efficient organisation of the trade has combined with a 
conservative financial policy to insulate the share- 
holder most effectively from the profit fluctuations which 
are inevitable in a capital goods trade. 
_ At the moment the market is inclined to fix its atten- 
tion on competition from non-Association makers, which 
has indeed become serious enough to be mentioned by the 
Chairman of a leading Association manufacturer, and 
which has led the C.M.A. to offer loyalty rebates to its 
customers. This competition is undoubtedly an influence 
making for lower profits. But it is probably no greater 
influence than was the disappearance of a large source of 
demand through the completion of the main “ grid” by 
about 1932. In retrospect, the effect of that gap of profits 
was only slightly to postpone recovery after the upward 
movement in commercial building had begun. Though 
the cases are not strictly parallel, it is reasonable to 
suggest that in any future cycle, the competition of out- 
side manufacturers will have no more lasting effect. 

In the immediate prospect the moderate decline in 


commercial building plans must be combined with the: 


evidence of some competitive reduction in prices to 
suggest lower profits. But allowance must also be made 
for the considerable industrial building on Government 
account which is still in progress, though not reflected 
in the building plans figures. Some stimulus (though 
probably small in sum) will also be provided by the 
duplication of vulnerable main transmission lines, which 
is now being undertaken, and by the special telephonic 
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Capitabed 


to your family? 


fi listed all your personal 

assets and converted them 

into cash what would be the 

total ? Now assuming from a 

safe investment interest on this amount could be 
obtained at the rate of 34% per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘‘SAFEGUARD’’ POLICY 

speciall igned to a t personal assets by providing an 
— a and ae monthly) for your dependants in 
the event of death. If you survive the period of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 
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illustration suited to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 
cull incur no obligation by dong so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4. 
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lines which are understood to be in hand for the air-raid 
ming system throu t the country. 
Oe aan aie. the immediate outlook, while 
not for further expansion, equally does not seem to 
threaten any serious recession in profits. What happens 
in the longer prospect must depend on great events out- 
side the scope of this article. It should not be assumed, 
however, that war would necessarily limit sales. While 
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ordinary commercial development would be checked 
sharply, the turnover to war production would no doubt 
fill part of the gap. Possibly the worst influence at present 
in prospect would be a continuation of uncertainty lead- 
ing to a sharp restriction of commercial enterprise, but 
not producing a complete war reorganisation of industry 
as a whole. But in that respect the cable manufacturers 
are in the same boat as other capital goods producers, 


Finance and Banking 


The Currency and Bank Notes Bill.—The second 
reading debate on the Currency and Bank Notes Bill in 
the House of Commons on Monday contributed little to 


_ the statistical background against which the Bill must be 


judged, except for the Chancellor’s statement that the 
assets of the Issue Department currency show a deprecia- 
tion of £9 millions, which is to be the first charge on the 
profit resulting from revaluation. The Bill has been well 
received both by the House of Commons (which gave it a 
third reading on Thursday) and by the public. Few 
changes in its terms have been suggested, and the only one 
that seemed essential (and its lack is still a serious defect) 
was one to provide that the price at which the gold is 
valued week by week should be published. Both the 
debate and a further week’s consideration of the Bill 
have served to emphasise the paradoxical fact that while 
a revolutionary change is being made in the accounting 
practices of the Bank and in the theory underlying the 
statutory regulation of the note issue, the practical 
importance of the change is almost non-existent. It is 
worth recalling what the Bill does not do : it does not in 
any way prejudge the question of ultimate stabilisation 
(though it is a fair inference that stabilisation still seems 
remote to the authorities) ; it neither imposes any new 
restrictions on the issue of notes nor removes any restric- 
tions that are now in existence. The effect on the note 
issue, in fact, will be of the smallest. There will be a 
small change on the day of the first valuation, since the 
increase in the value at which the Issue Department’s 
gold is entered on the return will not be exactly equal to 
the £100 millions by which the fiduciary issue is to be 
simultaneously reduced. Thereafter, there will be no 
change in the total note issue, except by a purchase or 
sale of gold by the Issue Department (as distinct from the 
weekly transfers) or by a change in the fiduciary issue. It 
is true that the authorities have very large powers to alter 
the note issue, since they can buy and sell gold between 
the Account and the Department without recourse to the 
market and can alter the fiduciary issue, at least tem- 
porarily, by order. But these powers are not conferred 
upon them by the present Bill. The first is implicit in the 
Finance Act of 1932, which set up the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account, and the second was conferred by the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1928. Between them, 
these powers create a very elastic system of note issue ; 
but the present Bill neither adds to its elasticity nor 
subtracts from it. 


* * * 


The new Bill, however, is the first explicit recognition 
of the principle that it is the size of the note issue that 
determines the size of the reserve, not vice versa. This 
principle is explicit in the short run in the provision for 
week-by-week adjustment of the reserve, and it is implicit 
in the long run too, for there is no doubt that if the public 
were to demand more notes than the total that will be 
fixed when the Bill comes into force, gold would be sold 
to the Department or the fiduciary issue raised. The Bill 
is, therefore, a definite step in the evolution of thought on 
the subject of note issues. The old principle that the 
Se SE ES Se See ee cueneties, facet 
in monetary economy, which must be rigidly 
controlled so that the whole economy could be kept 
stable, has been abandoned. Fluctuations in the note 


issue are now recognised to be consequences rather than 
causes of changes in the credit structure, and control, if 
it is to be applied, must be applied elsewhere. This is 
the true answer to those who profess alarm at the wide 
elasticity of the powers the authorities now possess. Indeed, 
there are further steps still to be taken to accommodate 
the statutory framework of our monetary arrangements 
to the reality of modern conditions. There is a strong 
argument to be made out for the removal of all numerical 
and statutory limits, since the only true safeguard is the 
wisdom of the controlling authorities. But if formal limits 
are still to be set, they should be applied to the total 
outside liabilities of the Bank, of which the note circulation 
is to-day, in its power of initiating changes in the total 
supply of money, the less important part. The total 
outside liabilities of the Bank of England on February Ist 
were £629,652,943. Against these, the Issue Department’s 
gold was, at the price of 85s. an ounce, {126,414,257 or 
20.1 per cent., or at the market price, about £221,000,000, 
or 35.3 per cent.* 
* * * 


As was stated in The Economist last week, the new Bill 
does not repeal the provision in the Act of 1928 by which 
gold stocks of more than £10,000 belonging to residents 
in the United Kingdom can be compulsorily bought at 
the price of 85s. per fine ounce. We added the presump- 
tion that, in spite of the failure to repeal the provision, 
it would now lapse. It now appears that the omission was 
deliberate, and that the provision is being retained as a 
weapon against hoarders of gold. The intention is praise- 
worthy. But in fact it is almost inconceivable that a 
Government should use its compulsive powers to buy, for 
85s. an ounce, a commodity which the market, the Bank 
of England and the Government’s own Exchange 
Equalisation Account all value at nearly double that price. 
We venture to predict with some confidence that the 
clause will never be used. 


* * * 


January Clearing Bank Averages.—The table given 
below for the ten English clearing banks shows some 
interesting movements compared both with the previous 
month and January, 1938. The decline in deposits of £23.2 
millions on the month and nearly £100 millions on the 
year is not unexpected in view of the current transfers of 
tax money and the loss of foreign funds during the course 
of last year. The decline, together with the increase in cash 
on the month of £5 millions, has brought the cash ratio 
up to 11.17 per cent., against 10.8 per cent. for both the 
previous month and for January, 1938. But this rise 1s 
rather misleading, as it is almost entirely due to a sharp 
increase in the cash holdings of the Midland Bank from 
£55.6 millions in December to £64.9 millions. Those of 
the other banks show only small changes and are mostly 
lower. Of more interest is the increase in discounts on the 
month, for since the New Year the Treasury bill tenders 
have been very low and the tage secured by the 
market small. The probable explanation is that the rise 
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represents purchases of bills allotted at the last few tenders 
of 1938, when the market’s allotment was larger. As the 
banks do not buy full-dated Treasuries, the effects of the 
present contraction in the tender issue will not be seen 
until the February averages are published. It is, however, 
significant that the total of bills discounted is considerably 
lower than in January, 1938, when they had risen by as 
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Cathe .ccccconedscntonen 240-1 245-1 
Cheques, balances 

and items in transit 70-7 62:3 
Money at call ...... 155-9 139 5 
Discounts ......s00000 248-9 254-2 
Investments ......... 620°8 | €09-7 
Loans and advances 949-1; 9509 
Investments in affili- 
= betes a 24-0 25:1 
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ances, premises, 
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Total assets ...... 2,485 0 | 2,476-7 | 2,481-5 | 2,455-3 
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much as £31.1 millions from the previous December. The 
severe fall in call money, too, reflects the dearth of dis- 
countable paper, and the decline of £11.1 millions in 
investments suggests that the banks are being forced to 
reduce their holdings of gilt-edged as a result of the deple- 
tion of their second line of liquid assets. 


-* * * 


Politics and the Belga.—The belga has survived the 
hazards of the gathering political crisis in Belgium with 
considerable success. The cross rate on New York which is 
the effective criterion has not reached the gold export point 
of 5.944 belgas to the dollar, although on Thursday after- 
noon it rose to only a point or two below it. Its steadiness 
has been due partly to continued covering of speculative 
bear positions opened up when the decline of sterling in 
terms of dollars seemed to render the continued adhesion 
of the belga to its rigid gold parity highly questionable. 
The latest crisis has not been of sufficient severity either 
to arrest this covering movement or to set in motion 
another appreciable flight from the currency. The 
difficulties of the Government have been due to another 
echo of the attempt made by Flemish extremists during the 
war to separate Flanders from the French speaking 
provinces of ium. The “ traitors” in question were 
formally condemned after the war and after many years 
duly amnestied. But the election of certain among them 
to high positions in the local government of their localities 
has recently reawakened the fires of racial strife which tend 
on occasion to flare up in the political life of Belgium. 
A more difficult hurdle for the Belgian Government may 
be provided by the coming budget discussions. While 
the ordinary budget is expected to show a balance between 
revenue and expenditure the extraordinary budget 
promises to show a deficit of some 2,500 million Belgian 
francs. The Belgian capital market is not at present in 
sufficiently good fettle to absorb borrowing of this size 
and there may be further approaches to the international 


markets by Belgium during the coming year. 
* * * 


_ Bank Loans against Bonds.—There has been con- 
siderable discussion in discount market circles this week 
of a reduction of the clearing banks’ rate for loans secured 
by Conversion 44’s from 1 to 3 per cent. If the project has 
been mooted at all in clearing bank circles—whence the 
mMitiative must obviously come—it has only been in the 
most tentative manner. The discussion of this question 
emerges from the fact that the stock in question has only 
17 months to run—or more truly 14 months as a bond, 
since after the three months’ notice of redemption has 
n given it ranks in any case as a bill. Most discount 
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houses already include it among their bills for balance- 
sheet purposes and there is a strong feeling that it should 
rank with Treasury One’s in the claim for special con-' 
sideration from the clearing banks and command a loan 
rate of } per cent. As against this, the clearing banks can 
argue that the redemption of Conversion 44’s in July, 
1940, though probable, is not inevitable, that their rule 
has always been to count as a bond any security with more 
than six months to run and that the exception made in 
the case of Treasury One’s was wholly due to their desire 
to make attractive to the discount market an issue which 
would obviously have proved wholly unattractive had 
the bonds in question been eligible for 1 per cent. money 
only. In any case a move by the clearing banks to reduce 
their rate on loans secured by Conversion 4}’s would, 
if it was to be 1eally effective, involve the cutting of that 
rate to $ per cent. At present the bulk of the holding of 
Conversion 44’s in the hands of the discount market is 
financed with non-clearing bank money, which in normal 
circumstances can be readily obtained at 3 per cent. It is 
unlikely that the clearing banks will ape the market so 
completely in the treatment of Conversion 44’s as to 
grant this security the facilities given to Treasury bills. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in Eire for the December quarter, published by 
the Currency Commission, are as follows :— 

(Thousand {s)___ 


| December Quarter, 1938 





eo t. | 
Quarter,| Quarter, 1 











1937 | 1938 | In Eire | Else- | Total 

where 

l 

Liabilities :— | 
Capital, reserves, etc. ......... 17,408 | 17,501 10,304 7,202 | 17,506 
Notes in circulation ......... 8,966 8,863 5,142 3,895 | 9,037 

Current deposit and other ac- 
CIE sa nactienctsesestaccnenas 161,114 | 156,607 113,963 43,045 | 157,008 
Other liabilities 1.2.0.2.0.0.27 5,727 | 5,073 | 3,092 | 2,772 5,864 






"DUE. necesntancnsesensnnes 











193,216 | 188,045 | 132,501 56,916 | 189,417 


Assets :— 
Cash and balances with Lon- 


8 14,825 | 5,606 | 9,109 | 14,715 





don agents and other banks , 
Money at and short notice 9,869 8,688 1 8,904 | 8,90 
BED Seecdaccisvesecdsicececeveccse 6,752 5,752 7,150 983 | 8,133 
and advances ......... 70,769 | 72,574 | 46,647 | 25,554 | 72,201 
Investments :— 
(a) Government ........+.++ 73,475 | 68,928 3,998 63,556 | 67,554 
CP IIOP vncnccsntcnevecncsers 10,584 | 9,645 | 4,040 | 5,320 9,360 


7,814 7,630! 3,671 | 4,875 | 8,546 
—$—$———| | | 
Fatal rscccereccesesereeeee 193,216 | 188,045 | 71,114 | 118,303 | 189,417 


Excess of assets outside Eire 
over liabilities outside Eire ... | 69,825 63,672 we 














61,387 





The decline in deposits during the year is largely a result 
of withdrawals of saving deposits for investment in 
the Financial Agreement Loan, and the increase shown in 
the last quarter of the year is a satisfactory feature of the 
returns. The increase in bills is mainly accounted for by 
the short-period borrowing of the Irish Government from 
the Bank of Ireland. The decline in investments reflects the 
increased demand for loans and advances as well as the 
withdrawal of deposits. The increase in new loans and 
advances is not fully shown in the published figures, as 
many old loans were liquidated as a result of the improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions. The decline in the net 
sterling assets would be alarming if it were not for two 
relevant considerations ; first, the transfer of the Financial 
Agreement Loan, and, secondly, the improvement in the 
visible trade balance which took place during the year. 


* * * 


Long-Term Gold Contracts.—lIt is not generally 
known that during the last few years the London bullion 
market has developed facilities for forward gold opera- 
tions for very long periods. While it is seldom possible 
to deal in forward exchanges for periods longer than 
twelve months, it is possible to deal in forward gold for 
periods up to two years, and even three years. Needless 


to say, it is not always easy to find a counterpart, and — 


the rate is always a matter of negotiation. The buyers are 
usually firms who want to cover their risk arising from 
long contracts. The sellers are usually the well-established 
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gold mining companies. The latter seldom, if ever, deal 
directly with the buyers ; banks or bullion brokers act as 
intermediaries. Occasionally the counterpart for the 
buying order is provided by time arbitrageurs who buy 
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the spot gold and hold it until maturity. The embargo 


on undesirable forward gold operations affected this 
market only in so far as buyers have to produce documen- 
tary evidence that the gold is wanted for genuine commer- 
cial purposes. For shorter periods the embargo applies 
even to commercial transactions, unless they are con- 
cluded in a currency which has no forward market, in 
which case it is permissible to cover the exchange risk 
with the aid of forward gold transactions. In the absence 
of forward exchange facilities beyond twelve months, it is 
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permissible to cover commitments for longer periods by 
means of forward gold transactions, even if the deal is 
concluded in a currency which has a good forward 
market for shorter periods. 


* 


A Chile Relief Fund.—The Bank of London and 
South America has given practical expression to the human 
sympathy which naturally follows long-established business 
relations by undertaking to forward to Chile any contribu- 
tions to the British Relief Fund opened in Santiago for the 
benefit of sufferers from last month’s shocking earthquake 
disaster. Contributions may be sent to the Bank at its 
head office, 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2, 


* * 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE firmer undertone of sterling which 
was apparent iast week was maintained 
until Wednesday. Before the week-end 
business was again very small, but on 
Monday and Tuesday there was more 
activity with interest chiefly centred in 
dollars, which were on offer all day. 
For this trend bear covering operations 
were mainly responsible; these were not 
confined to speculators in sterling but 
took place as well in the guilder, and in 
Swiss francs which have been very 
firm. Capital withdrawals from London 
appear to have subsided, so that the 
pound had the full benefit of the cover- 
ing operations against the dollar which 
closed at 4.684 on Monday and on 
Tuesday at 4.68%. During this upward 
movement the Control made inter- 
mittent purchases of dollars, On Wed- 
nesday sterling became rather easier 
again, and the rate fell to 4.684-§ in 
the early dealings; but on Thursday the 
upward trend was continued, and the 
dollar was quoted at 4.681%-% in the 
late dealings. Francs have been very 
steady. On Monday the spot rate rose 
to 177,;, against 176%} on Saturday; 
but this movement was the result of 
the French Control’s tactics in main- 
taining a closer link with the dollar 
rather than the pound and did not 
represent any lack of confidence in the 
franc. Similarly, on Wednesday, with 
the improvement in the dollar, the rate 
fell to 176% but with the resumption of 
the upward trend in sterling rose to 
177s on Thursday afternoon. The 
belga is discussed in a Financial Note. 
The news of the resignation of the 
Belgian Government caused a weaker 
tendency on Thursday, and the rate fell 
to 27.78 against the pound and to just 
roe its gold export point against the 


* 
The Bank Return 


ago the extra notes withdrawn by the 
public for end of the month require- 
ments had already started to return. 
This week’s increase means that the 
circulation is only just below the level 
of last year’s in spite of the return of 


of £2.9 millions, and the “ proportion ” 
is consequently lower at 33.7 per cent. 
Bankers’ deposits have suffered both 
from the rise in the note circulation and 
from the transfer of tax moneys. Thus, 
while these are down by £4.4 millions, 


public deposits show a rise of £3 mil- 
lions. The decline in bankers’ deposits 
Feb. 9, Jan. 25, Feb. 1, Feb. 8, 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

Lmil. {mill {mill £ mill, 


Issue 

ou éamniecianée 326-4 126-4 126-4 126-4 

Notes in circula- 
THON ..necreeeses 476-1 463-8 471:9 475-0 
—— enews 50: 63:2 55:2 52:3 
Public we 16:1 12:9 12:3 15°3 
Bankers’ 102°9 118-2 108-3 103-9 
Other Deps. ... 35:5 36°7 37'1 35-5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 93-3 82:0 77:9 77:6 

Discounts & Ad- 
VANCES ....0000- 96 18-8 21:3 20-6 
Other Secs. ...... 19-0 21:9 21-4 22°4 
Pr sportion....0..0+ 32:9% 37:°6% 35% 33:7% 


illustrates the calling-in of funds from 
the money market which was apparent 
during the week, but it is worth noting 
that they are £1 million higher than a 
year ago. 


* 


The Money Market 


At the Treasury Bill tender on Febru- 
ary 3rd the market only secured a 13 
per cent. allotment, and this has made 
them even more reluctant to supply the 
clearing banks with bills. The banks, in 
fact, are not pressing their demands, in 
view of the abnormal conditions, so 
that business is very small. On Tues- 
day, when the market had no new bills 
to take up, transactions were almost en- 
tirely confined to commercial paper, 
supplies of which, however, were also 
small. The market quotation for the 
three months’ fine bank draft remained 
at 44, but competition is so great that 
a slightly lower rate has often been 


Feb. 10, Feb. 2, Feb. 9, 
1938 1939 1939 
Bank Rate ............... ? 
London Rate 1 1 
Clearing Banks - 1 , ; 
eereces 1* 1 ng 1 S 
Others .......ccceccesees i fr fi 
or 1 
Treasury bills ..:+00. 2 lg ly 
| aa ae 1739-916 1g-173q — 1g—17g9 
* Viz, cent. for loans Treasury 
and oon oe bills and Briti " ve 
cent. for loans = 1 ~ _ ee ieee 
cent. bonds 
and other gilt mechs. six months of 
. 1 per cent. for loans against 


but conditions became easy again in 
the afternoon. The transfers of tax 
money are the chief reason for this call- 
ing, which has been apparent on other 
occasions during the week and is re- 
flected in this week’s Bank Return, but 
it makes no more than a momentary 
stiffening in rates for bond money from 
outside lenders. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


Tue weaker trend of the dollar caused 
a small reduction in the price of gold 
at the fixing each day except Wednes- 
day, when it was unchanged. Most of 
the supplies have again come from 
Continental resales on the maturing of 
forward contracts, but the turnover, 
except on Thursday, when it rose to 
£815,000, has been somewhat smaller. 
On Saturday, the offerings were in- 





.. 148 4 |}2 bm 499 | 20ig 
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parley,” tn wtaich dhe wer cieh sate te aiken en 13. 34. 
per cent. 

t ey | zy : 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
adequate to meet the hoarding and 
arbitrage demands, and, as the Ex- 
change Account was unwilling to sell 
at the market price of 148s. 7d., buyers 
were rationed. The demand was main- 
tained after the fixing, but the price 
was not raised and few sellers appeared, 
so that the subsequent turnover was 
very small. On Monday, the bulk of the 
offerings was again taken by arbitra- 
geurs, but the following day the con- 
tinued strength of sterling tended to re- 
Strict arbitrage demand, and the turn- 
over fell to under £500,000. On Wed- 
nesday, however, the absence of any 
premium in the price and the apprecia- 
tion of the dollar encouraged arbitrage; 
the offerings were again insufficient to 
meet the demand, and buyers were 
again rationed. 

Silver has improved from the low 
levels to which it fell last week. The 
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Investment 


First 1938 Railway Dividends .— After twelve 
months of utter despondency the Home Railway market was 
galvanised into excited activity at the beginning of this week 
by the dividend announcement of the Southern Railway, 
the first of the four main lines to issue its 1938 preliminary 
figures. Not even the most optimistic had dared to hope 
for a full 5 per cent. dividend on the preferred stock. 
Estimates generally ranged from 34 to 4 per cent. The 
company’s statement, however, showed that not only was 
the full dividend being maintained, but as much as 4.52 
per cent. was actually earned, leaving only £131,871 to 
be drawn from the preceding year’s carry-forward, which is 
thereby reduced to £94,933. Two questions immediately 
arise—first, why were all the estimates much too con- 
servative, and, second, why the over-distribution? The 
answer to the first is presumably that the ancillary business 
has been much better than was generally expected and that 
the cost experience in the second half-year was much more 
favourable than in the first. During the second half of 
1938, for instance, the weekly traffic figures showed a 
gross fall of £54,000, whereas the gross figures given in 
the statement show a fall of only £29,371. Pooling adjust- 
ments would have only a slight effect on the comparison, 
since the 1937 bus strike does not enter into the second 
half-year comparisons, so that the variations in the figures 
must be almost entirely due to an improvement in the 
ancillary side of the business. But it is costs that show 
the most startling change. In the first half-year there was 
a net loss of £574,000, of which £456,000 was due to the 
rise in working expenses. Yet net revenue for the full year 
is only down by £610,220. Of this, £112,371 is due to the 
decline in receipts, which leaves £497,849 as the increase 
in working costs for the full year—a matter of no more 
than £41,849 in the second half-year, as compared with 
£456,000 in the first half. The figures. are remarkable, 
especially when it is known that for six weeks of the second 
half-year wages were higher than in the previous year, 
resulting presumably in something like a rise of £55,000 
in costs, and that the cost of the two main railway 
materials, coal and steel, remained unchanged throughout 
the year. As regards the over-distribution, it seems pro- 
bable that the board was encouraged to choose the higher 
rather than the lower round-interest figure by the pros- 
pects of additional revenue in the current year from the 
proposed 5 per cent. increase in charges in the London 
area, which in a full year should bring to the Southern 
upwards of £100,000. 


* * * 


The L.M.S. dividend statement is chiefly remarkable 
for the saving in expenditure which has been achieved as 
a result of reduced traffic and further economies, especially 
in the second half-year. The L.M.S. management has 
something of a reputation for its adaptability to changing 
economic conditions, and in the past year this reputation 
has certainly proved justified. The rise in the cost of labour 
and materials in the full year, 1938, amounted to 
£1,400,000, of which £1,040,000 was in respect of the 
first half-year. The rise under this head in the final six 
months of the year was, therefore, only £360,000, and 
about half of this was attributable to the restoration of the 
wage cuts in mid-August, 1937. By careful control of 
traffic, however, the mana t has been able to save 
no less than’ £1,740,000 in the full year. Of this, £503,000 
18 attributable to the first half-year, but this still leaves 
the very substantial figure of £1,237,000 as the saving 
from this source in the second half-year. Thus, whereas 
there was a net increase in working expenditure of 
£537,000 in the first half-year, there was actually a net 
saving of £877,000 in the last six months. Despite a fall 
of £3,351,000 in receipts, net revenue at £11,345,000 
is, therefore, only down by £3,011,000. This is sufficient 
to meet the full payments on the 4 per cent. first pre- 


ference and the 5 per cent. redeemable preference which 
rank together, and leave £37,000 to add to the carry- 
forward. An interesting point about these figures is that 
they Suggest an actual improvement in the ancillary earn- 
ings in the second half-year. The figure for gross receipts, 
which of course includes ancillaries, is £148,000 higher 
than the weekly traffic returns of the railway side of the 
business for the full year. But at the half-year the differ- 
ence was actually greater at £179,000. The weekly 
returns are always subject to adjustments, but the general 
inference to be drawn is that ancillaries at least held their 
own during the second half-year. 


* * * 


Company Registrations in 1938.—The fall in new 
capital issues by new industrial concerns last year is con- 
firmed by the statistics of new company registra- 
tions for 1938, published during January by Messrs 
Jordan & Sons. It is true that the total of 12,611 com- 
panies registered is only 111 short of the 1937 totals. But 
public companies accounted for only 197 of the total, 
against 416 registrations, and after excluding companies 
limited by guarantee, etc., the comparison is 96 for 1938 
against 321 for 1937. The 197 companies, technically 
known as public, account for £8,743,000 of new nominal 
capital, of which Beecham Maclean Holdings and Regis 
Property Company (the only public companies registered 
with capitals of at least £1,000,000) account between them 
for £3,250,000. The growing practice of registering busi- 
nesses with small nominal capitals which are later in- 
creased, makes it necessary to stress yet again that undue 
importance cannot be attached to initial registered capi- 
tals. Thus Reckitt and Colman account for only £100 
of the 1938 total, though the capital was subsequently 
raised to £6,000,000. As the following table shows, the 
number of private companies registered has been main- 
tained, and the compilers of the figures point out that in 
spite of the crisis period, the second half-year was in some 
ways better than the first : — 


Public Companies | Private Companies Totals 






































i a siath acc rer’ a prvreav “ah 
Years Numbe Num | Number 
Regis- Capital Regis- Capital Regis- | Capital 
te; tere tered | 
| Fema bl 
1934 ... 446 | 69,761,622 | 12,029 | 73,778,784 12,475 | 143,540,406 
1935 ... 430 54,870,733 | 12,673 | 81,763,377 | 13,103 | 136,634,110 
1936 ... 418 | 49,359,643 | 13,324 | 108,861,595 | 13,742 | 158,221,238 
1937 ... 416 37,619,099 | 12,306 | 75,971,184 | 12,722 | 113,590,283 
1938 ... 197* 8,742,976 12,414 | 60,997,075 12,611 69,740,051 


~® Includes 103 companies limited by guarantee and associations not for profit 
without share capital. 
Details of the separate groups provide few new features. 


Registered. capital in the land and buildings section is by 


To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47: 12 : 6 (reducible by 
income-tax relief) a man 
aged 55 next birthday can effect a Whole 


Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to 
Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Write for booklet explaining ‘ The Distinctive System’ 


London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
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Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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far the largest and accounts for 18 per cent. of the grand 
total, while the food and the builders’ groups are numeri- 
cally the largest. The small number of public companies, 
and the lack of important changes between individual 
groups, underline the poor vitality of new company enter- 
prise in 1938. , 

* * * 


Investment in South America.—For several years 
South American holdings have provided little but disap- 
pointment for the investor, and the figures of investment 
in Latin America at the end of 1938, compiled by the 
South American Journal, have the sad distinction of re- 
cording a lower amount and proportion of interest received 
than ever before. The actual nominal total of investments 
of £1,149 millions is little changed from 1937, and shows 
only the normal decrease due to annual redemption. A 
rise from £496 millions to £656 millions in the amount 
of investments upon which there is no return is due 
mainly to the Brazilian default. Though announced in 
November, 1937, it did not greatly affect the receipts of 
that year, since most of the payments for 1937 had already 
been made. For all groups and countries interest and 
dividends, received in 1938 were reduced by £6,423,000 
to £19,681,000, and represented 1.7 per cent. against 2.2 
per cent. of the nominal amount outstanding. Government 
bonds and railway stocks each yielded 1.2 per cent. on 
outstanding capital of £327.4 millions and £493.9 mil- 
lions respectively. The banking, shipping and miscella- 
neous groups gave a better return, and so raised the 
general average by 4 per cent. Of the £1,127.5 millions 
which can be allocated to the separate countries, Argentina 
accounts for the largest proportion—39 per cent. of the 
total—with Brazil and Mexico following next with 23 
per cent. and 16 per cent. respectively. As much as £547 
millions nominal of the stocks of these three countries are 
giving no return. At present there are but few signs that 
1939 will prove any better than recent years, though the 
Chilean and Peru Guano loan payments should slightly 
swell the total interest receipts. 


* * * 


A New Era for American Utilities ?—Close upon 
the Supreme Court’s refusal to grant an injunction against 
the Tennessee Valley Authority respecting the sale of 
power in competition with sixteen private utility com- 
panies, comes news of an agreement which arouses hopes 
of improved relations in the future between the Adminis- 
tration and the private utilities. The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation has announced the sale of the elec- 
trical properties belonging to its subsidiary, Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, to the T.V.A., for a sum of 
$78.6 millions. Negotiations have been long and difficult, 
and the resulting purchase price proves to be half-way 
between the $90 millions asked by Commonwealth and 
Southernand the $67 millions reported to be the T.V.A.’s 
previous best offer. Originally, however, the T.V.A. had 
not been prepared to pay more than the net asset value of 
$57 millions, and the importance of the agreement lies, 
not in one purchase price or another, but in recognition 
of the principle that private utilities should be acquired 
as going concerns, with some allowance for the value of the 
equity. For there will remain in this case some $8 
millions for the Tennessee Electric Power Company 
common stock (which is almost wholly owned by Common- 
wealth and Southern), after using $72 millions of the 
purchase price to redeem bonds and preferred stock. 
Though formal conclusion of the agreement is still awaited, 
the news has been well received by Wall Street, and 
reports that the City of Memphis may renew its attempt 
to buy the Memphis Power and Light properties suggest 
that the implications of the Commonwealth and Southern 
deal have been instantly seized upon. 


* * * 


The Bondholders’ Year.—The fact that 1938 pro- 
duced few settlements of outstanding debt problems is 
made manifest by the annual report recently published by 
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the Council of Foreign Bondholders. In the Council’s view 
the outstanding event in 1938 was the Anglo-German 
Transfer Agreement, which in the event was extended to 
provide for a permanent settlement of Reich and certain 
other German indebtedness, although the negotiations 
originally concerned only the future treatment of those 
Austrian loans guaranteed by the British Government. In 
other directions there was little success to record on behalf 
of the British bondholder, though Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia arranged for the external debt service for 
one or more years, and an offer was made in respect of 
the Peru Guano Loan. Strenuous efforts by the Council 
and bondholders’ associations abroad (with whom confer- 
ences upon general matters as well were again held) to 
obtain a resumption of the Brazilian debt service met with 
no success, nor did informal discussions with the Greek 
Government produce any improvement on its present 
unilateral offer of 40 per cent. In such a year of upheaval 
as 1938 bondholders might well have fared worse. But it 
seems that certain countries are only becoming confirmed 
in their attitude towards their external debt obligations, 
and that the problems with which the Council constantly 
wrestles are becoming more, and not less stubborn. And, 
as the report points out, satisfactory settlements have been 
made more difficult by the uncertainties of the inter- 
national outlook. 


* * * 


Uruguay Debt Offer.—The permanent settlement of 
Uruguay’s sterling debt (foreshadowed in the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders’ annual report and recommended for 
acceptance by the Council) proposes no increase in the 
34 per cent. interest that has been paid since 1933. But it 
establishes regular sinking funds, and offers a cash bonus 
on those loans which have been receiving less than their 
nominal rate of interest. The largest Uruguay sterling loan, 
£12,819,260 of consolidated debt 34 per cent. sterling bonds, 
will continue to receive 34 per cent. and a semi-annual 
cumulative sinking fund of } per cent. (against an original 
1 per cent. annually). Actual interest will remain at 3} per 
cent. on the 5 per cent. Sterling Loan, 1896, the 5 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, 1914, the 5 per cent. External Gold Bonds, 
1919, and the 6 per cent. Montevideo Loan of 1889 (which 
becomes a Government obligation), but a 5 per cent. cash 
bonus, payable in five annual instalments, is offered in 
compensation for the reduced service of the past five years. 
The annual sinking funds are to be 1 per cent. (rising to 
14 per cent. after five years) on the two gold bond issues 
and 14 per cent. semi-annually on the Montevideo Loan, 
but the Sterling Loan of 1896 is to be rapidly retired by a 
semi-annual 10 per cent. non-cumulative sinking fund. - 
Offers are also being made in Paris in respect of the 5 per 
cent. Gold Loans of 1905 and 1909. 


* RR PL yy 


Breweries and the Weston Case.—The Govern- 
ment’s decision, announced last Monday by the chairman of 
the Brewers’ Society, not to carry the Weston case io ihe 
House of Lords, has removed a difficulty which threatened 
to impede the breweries’ policy of improvements by mak- 
ing the cost prohibitive. The matter at issue was whether 
local justices could continue to authorise extensions (so 4s 
to come under existing licences, unless the identity of ihe 
premises was entirely altered), or whether alterations 10 
premises outside existing limits required a new licence and 
thus a payment for monopoly value. The licensee of 4 
Weston-super-Mare hotel owned by Ansells had applied 
for the approval of enlargements, but, basing their decision 
on a similar case in Southampton, the justices said they 
had no power to grant the application. Last October ihe 
Divisional Court upheld the justices, on the s that 
the relevant part of the Licensing Act of 1910 was not 
meant to cover additional facilities for drinking when 
alterations involved premises not yet licensed as well 4s 
properties already licensed. But on January 20th this deci- 
sion was against, and as the case 1s 


not being taken to the House of Lords the legal position 's 
the same as it was originally, with the question whether 0 
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not extensions fall within the ambit of existing licences 
remaining in the discretion of local justices. Many im- 
provement schemes have been held up until this Weston 
case was finally settled, and the news has been welcomed 
by the industry. For some years modernisation has played 
a large part in brewery finance, and the prices of brewery 
shares have responded well to the removal of a stumbling- 
block. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in December and January.— 
January was the sixth successive month in which reported 
net profits were lower, in the aggregate, than those earned 
by the same companies a year earlier. As is shown in the 
following table of recorded profits for each month over the 
past two years, the rate of decline is variable, but on the 
average of the last six months it has been of the relatively 
moderate order of 6 per cent.: — 


INDUSTRIAL ProFITs 1937-39 
































| | | 
vara P| ot. (lame) Yeeape [SP] aie nm 
Moni | Cos. | on | Cos rofits year 
' 
1937 | £ % 1938 | L | % 
jen. call 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 | Feb. ... | 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 
eb. ... 1956, 8:95 | March... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 
h | 53,554,168 | 12:52 | April ... | 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 
April ...... 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 May we» | 320 | 45,915,238 | 11-42 
> eesti | 255 | 25,053,946 | 14:09 | June...... 260 | 38,076,415 | 11-09 
UNE 000. 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 | July...... 181 | 16,530,811 | 3°44 
uly... 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 | Aug | 8, al-16 
Aug. «000+ | 6,042,402 | 9-41 | Sept. ... | 112 | 7,962,024 a10-31 
Sept. ....+. | 7,269,607 | 27-80 | Oct. ...... 163 | 14,279,785 | al 06 
CON, © ies 177 | 14,884,260 | 26:97 | Nov....... 231 | 23,784,389 6-53 
Nov. ...... 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 | Dec....... 171 | 18,534,750  a4-35 
Dec. ...... 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 
19 1939 
Jan. w..e- | 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 | Jan. ...... 152 | 16,316,851 09 58 
| | | 
* After debenture interest. (a) Decrease. 


While the number of reports tends to fall off in December 
and January, the results just published are fairly repre- 
sentative. In December, however, rubber companies were 
responsible for over a quarter of the decrease in profits, 
although they form only a small fraction of total profits. 
In January, on the other hand, the satisfactory Woolworth 
results moderate the rate of decline. About half the decrease 
of £1,730,000 is due to textile companies. 





Company Notes 


Thomas Tilling Position.—The satisfactory upward 
trend of Thomas Tilling’s profits continued in 1938. By 
rising from £480,147 to £535,531 profits showed a rate of 
progress hardly less than in the previous year. But four 
capital bonuses in eight years have given due recognition 
to the fact that increasing holdings, rather than rising 
earning power, have been the cause of expanding profits. 
A year ago a 25 per cent. capital bonus was distributed 
(arising from a writing-up of the book value of the Tilling 
and B.A.T. holding—due in turn to that company’s bonus 
issues), and while the 10 per cent. dividend is maintained 
for the fourth successive year on the larger capital, no 
further cc pital changes are proposed at present. In the 
following table we show the allocation of profits: — 


Years ended December 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ 

Peete... 5.5 AREY es watis2 480,147 535,531 
Debenture interest and fees ... 24,142 23,748 = 23,335 
Preference dividend ............ 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Ordinary shares 

BOs soccil ccdebeei Sos dsne 388,110 439,899 495,696 

PUG i citar si 329,600 329,600 412,000 

Earned %.......00. seh caeaare 12:3 14:5 12-8 

Paid % Peeeesescee Pe eeeeseeseresos 10 10* 10 
To general reserve ........ 50,000 100,845 100,000 
Carry forward ............ 184,946 194,400 178,096 


* Also 25 per cent. capital bonus. 
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The £82,400 increase in the amount of dividend, however, 
is somewhat larger than the rise in available earnings, and 
in order to maintain the allocation to general reserve from 
revenue the carry-forward is reduced by £16,304. As a 
result of last year’s capital bonus and the consequent 
adjustments between reserves, the balance sheet shows 
several large changes. Apart from the rise in ordinary 
capital from £3,296,000 to £4,120,000, the general re- 
serve stands at £1,001,861, against £58,793, but the capital 
reserve no longer appears. On the assets side, investments 
stand at £6 millions, against £4.7 millions, the capitalisa- 
tion of bonus shares being shown as a separate item of 
£1,164,362. An increase of £180,860 to £2,617,554 in 
investments in subsidiaries is due to the purchase of further 
shares in companies that are already subsidiaries. Belief in 
the continued growth of the undertaking is suggested by a 
yield of no more than £4 7s. per cent. on the £1 ordinary 
shares at 46s. 3d. 


* * * 


English Electric Progress.—The dynamic qualities 
of the English Electric Company’s earning power in recent 
years did not diminish in 1938. According to a preliminary 
statement, net profits of £501,709, after a special provi- 
sion of £50,000 for taxation, compare with £436,185 
earned for dividend in 1937 (after writing down issue 
expenses by £10,000), and if we assume all other expenses 
to be the same as a year ago, total profits would be some 
£115,000 higher at £667,000 and earnings for the 
ordinary stock 38 per cent., against 31 per cent. Progress 
during the past five years, as compared with an earlier 
record both erratic and unsatisfactory, has indeed been 
remarkable. Until 1937 (a year after the company had 
drawn clear of preference arrears) there had been no 
ordinary dividend since 1925, and in 1930 a reorganisation 
scheme was necessary. The company’s dividend policy has, 
however, been conservative; a year ago the amount distri- 
buted was no more than a third of available earnings, and 
this year, while the market had expected some rise in 
dividend, the 10 per cent. payment is repeated. The com- 
pany is engaged in the heavy section of the industry, and 
has been helped by orders both from the Central Elec- 
tricity Board and from the Southern Railway. At least 
part of the good results for 1938 must be attributed to 
orders received rather earlier. Thus at the beginning of 
last year it was announced that orders outstanding were 
for an amount equal to invoices for 1937. Shareholders 
were reminded that the same rapid rate of progress could 
not continue indefinitely. But the anticipated growth in 
business is sufficient to warrant additional capital expendi- 
ture, as is indicated by the offer to be made to ordinary 
stockholders of one new £1 share at par for £3 stock now 
held. This would bring in some £480,000 gross, and repre- 
sents a substantial addition to the company’s resources. At 
a current price of 33s. 6d., including rights worth about 
2s. 9d., the £1 units yield £6 19s. 6d. per cent., assuming 
the maintenance of the 10 per cent. dividend. 


* * * 


Bolsover Colliery Results.—In 1937, colliery com- 
panies were able to report that they had benefited not 
only from higher demand, but also, as the result of the 
selling schemes, from satisfactory prices. Yet reports 
covering financial years ending in 1938 for the most part 
indicate a setback in profits, although the general level of 
coal prices was on the whole well maintained. Increased 
costs have been partly responsible, but it is clear from the 
Bolsover report that the main factor has been reduced 
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demand. The directors point out that while average prices 
at pit-head were higher and domestic requirements kept 
up, the home demand for industrial purposes was much 
reduced, and a certain amount of export trade was lost 
to competing districts or countries, since the Midland 
district’s export prices were above the general level. 
The effect for the company is a reduction in total profits 
by about £100,000. However, 1937 was somewhat 
exceptional, and the comparison with earlier years 1s 
favourable. We show below the allocation of profits in 
the past three years :— 


Years ended December 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ 

Tate BOO cncrcccccsacecsonsessecs 628,869 788,763 688,797 
ee  .csitinseninccianianiad 135,000 200,000 185,000 
ee 6,315 6,315  31,925* 
Debenture service ..........-..+. 33,000 33,000 33,000 
Preference dividends ............ 62,500 62,500 62,500 
Ordinary shares— 

Ciena ...rissttinenansaneitiindiodes 392,054 486,948 376,372 

a ste aeiantaaeeiian lite 223,896 280,362 242,158 

REET U’. ccnecashesesaniinant 19-3 24-3 19-4 

PUD Wi cnccbecadsendatancetoutions ll 14 12} 
TO CIO icc katcidcniiscidesaace 149,246 175,000 125,000 
Carry forward — .......ssscecssees 84,332 115,918 125,132 


* Including £25,505 provision for depreciation of investments. 


A sum of £25,505 has been used for writing down invest- 
ments—in the balance sheet the book value of the 
government securities and other general investments 
corresponds exactly to market value—and if this amount 
were not treated as a charge, earnings for the ordinary 
shares would be 20-8 per cent. The distribution is 
reduced by decreasing the cash bonus from 4 to 2} per 
cent., and on this occasion no allocation is made to 
development reserve. Two new items in the balance 
sheet of £95,217 and £84,889 are in respect of shares in, 
and amounts due from, subsidiary companies respectively. 
The setback in 1938 does not detract from the satisfactory 
profits record in the long term or from the company’s 
good financial position. At a current price of 37s, 3d., the 
£1 shares yield £6 14s. 3d. per cent. 
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Rand Mines Ore Reserves.—Variations of con- 
siderable extent are shown by recent ore reserves esti- 
mates of many Rand mining concerns. A decline in value 
is also common, but to the extent of about one-third of 
a dwt. it may be regarded as an adjustment to meet the 
higher price of gold. In the Central Mining Rand Mines 
group, the Durban Deep expansion programme is reflected 
in an increase of 475,400 tons, while East Rand Proprie- 
tary shows a rise almost as large. An expansion of 313,000 
tons by Crown Mines, though not inconsiderable, is scarcely 
impressive when related to a total exceeding 20,000,000 
tons. These three companies have a further large tonnage 
locked up in shaft and safety pillars, not immediately 
available for stoping. The “ Johnnies ” group returns show 
a further sharp decline for Government Areas, and 
moderate setbacks for New State Areas and Van Ryn 
Deep. The Randfontein reserves of 13,550,000 tons are 
550,000 tons down. Useful gains are shown by Robinson 
Deep and Vogelstruisbult, in the Gold Fields group, while 
the Simmer and Jack reserves, at 2,956,000 tons, are 
572,000 tons higher, although the total represents only two 
years’ supply for the enlarged plant. In the Anglo- 
American group the most notable gain is an increase of 
580,500 tons by East Daggafontein, with an increased value 
of 6.18 dwts., but the Springs figures show a reduction 
of nearly 654,000 tons, while the value is reduced from 
5.67 :dwts. to 5.31 dwts. Consistent advances are shown 
by the Union Corporation group. The East Geduld re- 
serves are 1,400,000 tons higher, while Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary shows an expansion from 2,500,000 tons to 
3,750,000 tons, and Van Dyk from 1,800,000 to 2,250,000 
tons, the value in the latter case being maintained at 
5.8 dwts. Marievale has published its first estimate— 
1,100,000 tons value 6.1 dwts. over 39 inches. 


* * * 


The Week's Company Profits.—Gas companies and 
investment trusts are well represented among this weck’s 
results, which are summarised in our usual table of profit 
and loss accounts on page 326. This table covers 44 com- 
panies (apart from those for which comparable figures are 
not available), whose net profits of £4,507,000 are 5 per 
cent. less than the £4,741,000 earned a year ago. Aggregate 
net profits of the 196 companies reporting in 1939 are 
£20,579,000 against £22,340,000, a fall of 8 per cent. The 
week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and on 
page 312 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
FEBRUARY 21 FEBRUARY 23 


THE market displayed an altogether 
better sentiment, that showed itself 
mainly by an alert response to good 
news and a willingness to interpret 
events favourably. In the political 
sphere, Mr Chamberlain’s reassurance 
upon our relations with France and 
the absence of further disturbances 
from Rome; in the economic sphere, the 
Southern and L.M.S. _ dividends, 
“Square Deal” developments, the 
clearing up of the Weston case— 
ali these things, which in the market’s 
former state of mind would have passed 
unappreciated, brought a firmer tone to 
most equity stocks. 


week. Home corporations were subdued 
on reports of resumption of borrowing. 
Among Dominion stocks, which mainly 
followed the funds, New Zealand issues 
were supported. Brazilian bonds were 
the feature of the foreign bond market, 
on suggestions of a trade pact which 
would call for a resumption of the debt 
service. Japanese stocks reacted after 
early strength. French Railway Bonds 
were a bright spot among Europeans. 
* 

Home rails were much hel the 
Southern Railway dieidensl hak in 
turn aroused hopes—fulfilled later—of 
full preference dividend payments by 
L.M.S. Great Western ordinary was 
supported on hopes of a 3 per cent. 
dividend, but reacted. Profit-taking 
brought some all-round hesitation in 
mid-week. Argentine rails lost ground, 
apart from support for Cordoba. 

Industrials went ahead, consolidated 
their position, and then showed a strong 
“upward movement, accompanied in 
mid-week by some expansion of busi- 
ness. Most iron and steel issues made 
good gains, with preference shown first 
for Tube Investments and later for 
Babcock and Wilcox. Coal shares 
tended tovharden, but gave way slightly 
in early dealings on Thursday. 


Callenders were a strong feature among 
electrical equipment issues, but English 
Electric reacted in spite of the good re- 
port. Except for some mid-week profit- 
taking, motors (especially Austin) went 
ahead. Aircraft issues were relatively 
quiet. Textiles remained sluggish, and 
were not much affected by the Cotton 
Enabling Bill. Jute Industries prefer- 
ence, however, rose on the sandbags 
order. Breweries shared in the general 
improvement, and were given an extra 
fillip by the final settlement of the 
Weston case. Tobacco shares hardened 
after an irregular beginning. Bovril de- 
ferred, in the provision and catering 
section, gave way on the reduced divi- 
dend. Though business was quict on 
Tuesday, miscellaneous shares took part 
in the general improvement. 
* 

Turnover in the oil market remained 
small, but apart from a slight reaction 
on Tuesday, prices were firmer, There 
was some speculative support for 
Mexican Eagles on rumours of an offer 
by the Mexican Government. One of 
the brightest individual features of the 
market was Attock Oil. 

Relative firmness in rubber shares 
early in the week was not maintained, 
as it is feared that at the Committees 
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meeting next Tuesday, a larger April- 
June quota may be decided upon. Busi- 
ness in the tea market scarcely ex- 
panded, but prices remained firm. 

The tendency in the mining market 
was satisfactory, but on the whole quiet 
and not interesting. Among gold shares 
more attention was paid to West 
Africans than to Kaffirs. The under- 
tone in Kaffirs was, however, firm, and 
Cape support was in evidence. And on 
Thursday there was some revival of 
interest. Rhodesian copper issues, and 
base metals generally, remained steady, 
but produced few movements of in- 


terest. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” 





INDICATORS 
| | Security Indices 
Corres. 
| Total ei cane 
1939 : 
sscint!| BI | soon, | 20 fae 
shares* int.t 
Feb. 3 5,190 7,4. 79-1 121-1 
Feb. 6 895 6,910 79°5 121-4 
Feb. 7 501 6,550 80:0 121-4 
Feb. 8 5,4 7. 81-6 121-2 
Feb. 9 5,655 6,810 82:1 121-2 
1939 
High .. eae | 82-1 123°5 
| Feb. 9 Fan. 3 
7 119-9 


~ $ Approx. total recorded in S.B, List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Further recovery is shown by the 
Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices, which stood on Tuesday, 
February 7, 1939, at 60-3, compared 
with 59-1 a week ago, and 61:1 a 
month ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 6°25, 6°40 and 6:16 per 
cent. We give below a selection of the 
component indices :— 





Prices i 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | : 
sae Renaud nadia” He Cee 


| 1939 
Jan. 10, Jan. 31,| Feb. 7, | High 
1939 || 19 1939 





Group (and No. 
of Securities) | 














1939 
Banks, etc. (10)| 108-6 | 107-3 | 108-6 | 109-0 
Bidg. mats. (6) 69:1 | 67:2| 69:5 | 69-5 
Elec, mig. (13) | 214-7 | 111-9 | 114-1 | 114-7 
Motors (7) ...... 32:6 | 32:1| 34:2 | 34:2 
Home rails (4) 32:6 | 30:0| 34:9 34:9 
Stores, etc. (18)} 53-3| 50-8] 52-3 | 53-3 
Breweries,etc. 109-4 | 108-4 | 112°3 | 112-3 
| Yields (%) 1 

ci a Gr ee 

Group ] || 1939 
Jan. 10,| Jan. 31, Feb. 7, | Low 

1939 | 1939 '| 1939" | 

Banks, etc. ...... 4:27 | 4:28| 4:22 | 107-0 
Bldg. matls. ... | 7:95 | 8:16! 7:91 64:9 
Elec. ‘ 6°27 | 6:37| 6-25 | 111:°9 
Motors ...... «| 649 | 6-57) 6:18 | 31:9 
Home rails 10-63 | 11-65 | 10-17 | 29-5 
Stores, etc. 6°19| 6-65 | 6:48 | 50-6 
Breweries, etc. 6:08 | 6-14| 5-92 | 106-7 








New York 


THE improved tendency which began 
at the end of last week was on the whole 
maintained, though not much net pro- 
gress was made, and there was a small 
temporary setback on Tuesday. Utilities: 
were the’ week’s outstanding feature, 
and but for them, activity was on a 
low scale. The announcement of the 
T.V.A. and Commonwealth and 
Southern agreement, started a chase 
after utility stocks, accompanied by a 
sharp improvement in quotations which 
a s short time spread to industrials. 

usiasm, however, was overdone, 
and Tuesday saw some reaction on 
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profit-taking. Prices partly recovered 
later, but the amount of buying re- 
mained moderate. Steels were somewhat 
neglected, until, with motors and rails, 
they led the advance in late dealings on 
Wednesday. The market was indifferent 
to the higher steel output (estimated by 
Iron Age for the current week at 
54, against $34 per cent.), and General 
Motors’ response to the dividend 
nem was delayed until mid- 
week. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Lates 
rm Feb. Feb. 
. > 2, 9, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport oe 
Atchison ...... 351g 35 Briggs ......... 2479 253, 
Balt & Ohio 655 Chrysler ...... 74 «76 


e he 648 ‘ 
B.M.T. ...... 1114 1114| Elec. Autolite 29%4 32 
: Gen. Motors.. 461, 481 
Can. Pacific... 5 an Hedeon Mu. ae 7g 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 245g 25ig ash Kelvntr. 79 77g 
Illinois Cent... 1634 1634/hackard Mtr. 4°8 44 


3, ir.. 
Seunaylv. R-. 206 2068 United Airclt. 38:2 391g 
Rly. 1812 1812 Air Reduction 5734 5973 
Union Pac. ... 935g 951; | Allied Cheml.172 17412 


Greyhound... 18 1814] Col. Carbon... 83'9 85 


Dupont ...... 14734 14834 
2. Utilities and |Un. Carbide.. 8312 84 
Communications 


|U.S. Ind. Ale. 211g 2234 
|Allis Chalmer 41 4233 
Am. W’works. 1314 131g'Gen. Electric 395g 411g 
Cwith. & S..._ 15g 2 | West’hseElec. 106 1111, 
Con. Edison... 3214 331gxd_ American Can 943, 945g 
Col.Gas& El. 7%g 85g) Addressogrph 25 2514 
ElBond&Sh. 11 1154 Caterpillar ... 3314 44 
NatPwr&Lt. 8 812'Cont.Can. ... 39 3914 
-American.. 24 255g Ingersoll Rnd107 112 
Pac. Gas & El. 295g 2912\Int. Harvester 5732 585 
Pac. Lighting. 42 44): Johns Manvle 9374 96 
Pub Serv N.J. 3354 3514|Am. Radiator 151g 157, 
Stan Gas & 31g 35g'Corn Prods... 6314 64% 
United Corp. 31g 312|J 1 Case& Co. 8414 84 
mp. 123g 1254|/Glidden ...... 2014 2039 
Amer. Tel. ... 15312 15714|G. Am. Trans 5514 5512 
Inter.Tel.For. 838 914 Allied Stores.. 914 912 
Westn. Union 2112 211g\Celanese of A. 197g 2014 
Radio ........: 71g 7lg\Ind.Rayon... 27 2612 
» B. Pref. 64 6312|Colgate Palm. 1333 15 
'Eastm’n Kdk. 173 175 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 7 71g 
Metal Loews ......-++ 4814 4912 


Am. Rol. Mill 1822 183g,20th Cen. Fox 2212 23 

Beth. Steel ... 667 6834) 

Beth. Steel P.110 113 | 

R lic St... 211g 205g 5. Retail Trade, etc. 

U:S Steel Pi, 1116%xd116 Mont. Ward... 48% 50%9 
ae J’neau 934 91) J- C. Penney.. 767g 7814 

351g 351,| Sears Roebck. 68 Tlie 


Am. Metal ... 17% 173 
Am. Smelting 45 44%, ooeere Nap Be 
Anaconda ... +” Woolworth ...483g 48loxd 


2912 291g. 
Bohn Alum... 241s 251,| Borden .... in, Lan 
Cerro de Pas.. 43% 425, Gen. Foods... siz, tvs 
we SL 5134) Kroger Grey.23%¢ 8 
ennecott ... 6 367, | Nat. Biscuit... 2453 2514 
Patino Mines 111g 1114 Na: Dairy ... 1314_138 
Am. Tob. B. 8814 871ox: 
U.S. Smelt... 5412 55° Lorillard ...... 215g 223% 
Vanadium ... 2514 253, Reyn. Tob: 2 
Atlantic Refg. 2212 225g| pat. Listers «24 <2 8 
Philli Petr.3834xd 391, | Schenley Dis. 147g 15 4 
Shen Un PE 106 2 107 
he. n. . ' 
Socony Vac... 125g 123,|° Fimance 
Scan, Oil Cal. 28  2814/Comcel. Credit 525g 5314 
Stan. Oil N.J. 492 495g AtlasCorp.... 8 8 
Texas ......... 44 44 Com.Inv. Tr. 55 5514 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Cempany, Inc., of New York, we print 
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the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1990 = | 


cn | Jan | Feb Feb. 
Low | High | 25, 1, 8, 
Jan Jan. 1939 | 1939 1939 
235 | 4 | | 








—- —_- _— we 


347 Ind’ls. ... 103-2 114-5 103-5 /105-3 107-4 
32 Rails ...... | 27-0 | 32-5 | 27-0 | 27-7 | 28-5 
40 Uuilities... | 80-3$| 85-2+ 80-9 | 81-8 | 85-2 
419 Stocks ... | 87-4 | 95-6 | 87-4 | 89-0 "91-1. 
Av. yield * = 3-71%'3-31% 3-71% 3-65% 355% 
__| High | Low | 


$ January 11th. 
* 50 Common Stocks, + February 8th. 





DaILy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 





Feb. 2 Feb 3 Feb.4, Feb.6. Feb. 7 Feb. 8 


120-8 | 119-9 | 120-9 | 121-4 | 119-9 | 121-5 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112-5 
January 26th 


Tota DEALINGs IN New York 


——_— eee ees en 


| Stock Exchange Curb 

1939 fo eestor . 

res Bonds , 

| 000’s $000’s | 000’s 
Feb. 2 700 6,380 121 
— = 540 6 120 
» 4 490 3,220 92 
» § 1,040 6,860 282 
a 570 5,210 134 
»o 8 610 5,530 114 





* Two-Hour Session, 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital — Money 
£ 


February 11 £ 
TO tO FU ccecccccsces 400,000 oe 400,000 
To Shareholders ......... 481,156 =e 481,156 
By S.E. Introduction ... 300,000 an 299,625 


By Permission to Deal. 315,579 ;.. 321,247 
Sav. Certs., week ended ; 
February 4 ............ Nil sa Nil 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) ...... 19,527,844 19,527,844 
1938 (New Basis)......... 36,227,950 25,403,453 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 14,902,080 14,902,080 
1938 (Old Basis) ......++. 26,012,070 15,187,573 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
Year to date - £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 16,102,052 3,425,792 Nil 
1938 (New Basis)... 21,664,454 3,708,894 30,105 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 11,791,288 3,110,792 Nil 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 13,807,098 1,380,475 Nil 


A New Investment 





for Savings: 


UNIVERSAL 


A UNIT Second Unit Trust 


TRUST OF 
THE NATIONAL 
GROUP 


Certificates 


WRITE NOW for Booklet, including the full Trust Deed, 
on which all transactions are based, to :— 


LARGEST 
UNIT TRUST 
ORGANISATION 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
Member 


of the Unit Trusts Association 


IN THE 125, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


COUNTRY 


Telegrams : Comfix, Piccy, London. 


Telephone: Whiteball 4657. 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 





Deb. _ - 
Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) 12,338,483 1,214,516 5, 974,845 
1938 (New Basis) 12,205,365 1,684,758 1,153,330 
1939 (Old Basis 11,104,500 548,000 3,249,580 
1938 (Old Basis) 8,957,277 582,500 5,647,796 


Nore.—* Old Basis” anes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. * New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
thas been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Butlin’s, Ltd.—Issue at par of 
£150,000 5} per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock and 250,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative participating redeemable 
preference shares. Stock redeemable at 
102} in 1966 or by drawings from 1938 ; 
or on notice 1947-57 at 105, or at 1023 
thereafter. Preference participate up to 
further 4 per cent. after 6 per cent. on 
ordinary. Net assets, £514,761. Net 
profits, after depreciation before deben- 
ture interest, years to October 2: 
1937, £56,210; 1938, £95,483. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Park Gate Iron and Steel Com- 
pany .—Particulars of issue of £400,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock. Redeemable at par October, 
1963, from 1949 at various dates and 
rates, or by drawings from 1940. 
Messrs Helbert, Wagg and Company 
take issue at 98} less 1}. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


English Electric Company .—Issue 
of 481,156 £1 ordinary shares at par to 
holders as at February 14th, in propor- 
tion of one £1 share for £3 ordinary 
stock held. New shares rank pari passu 
with the present ordinary stock for all 
dividends out of 1939 profits. 


BONUS SHARES 


Property and Reversionary In- 
vestment Corporation.—A capital 
bonus is recommended of one new 
ordinary share for five held, by capital- 
ising £30,000 of the capital reserve of 
£98,234. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the rhe seh ee 
utilities form a good proportion of th 
week’s results. Both WANDSWORTH 
AND DISTRICT GAS and ‘SOUTH 
SUBURBAN GAS report net profits which 
are practicall f unchanged. A reduction = 

o 


eased 
ar oa ES n ITIES net profits: is aan van to 
expenses ; 
c= are coe ain unchanged at £37363. 


most investment trusts continue 
, RAILWAY SHARE 


appropriat 
ZANO, LTD., revenue in . 1937-38 was 
147,547, against £122,757, but net profits 
1936-37 ee | a transfer of £19,000 
from The 


give effect a om of 2s. 6d. 
to a 
Seer 
* ** i for the 
sharp fall in ENGLISH CLAYS 
net profits from to £45,446. 
maintenance of AND SONS 
(“ EASIEPHIT ” FOO ) net 
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profits and dividend are satisfactory. The 
accounts, however, cover 53, against 52, 
weeks. GEORGE OUTRAM "AND COM- 
PANY report higher publishing, but lower 
advertising revenue, and higher costs. The 
dividend is a although net profits 

have declined. A sharp fall in profits, from 

74,702 to £47,056, is recorded also ST. 

OOK, SON AND COMPANY 
PAULS), who are paying ae but 
not ordinary, dividends. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
General Bank of Palestine. 
—At the annual of the 


bank held at Tel-Aviv, Mr S. Hodfien 


the bank’s business had not suffered. 
the bank’s unique record was maintained— 
that it had never sustained a loss. 


Lo ndon Passenger Transport Board.— 
Interim dividend of 1} per cent. on the *C” 
stock, as before. 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada. 


South Suburban Gas.—Report for 1938 
eceipts from sale of gas £1,023,423 
1,006,812); total income 1,526,119 
1,490,662). Costs of manufacture 
£678, 653 (£697,757), distribution — 
(£414,614). Net profit after ee 
interest, £193, 152 C148 439). ught in, 
£21,582 (£18,443) ; . , ae £55,016 
(£52,672). Ordinary end 6 per cent., 
as before. Carry-forward 27,098 


Wandsworth and District Gas.— 
Report for 1938 shows receipts from sale 
of gas £1,142,244 (£1, 113,281) ; residuals 
£340,925 (£331,464) ; total inc. £1,695,448 
(£1,659,078). Costs of manufacture 
£824,229 (£805,928), distribution £376,768 
(£378,318). Net profit after expenses and 
interest, £194,495 (£194,116). Brought in 
£28,372 (£31,591) ; total dividend on —, 
solidated stock 7 per cent. (same), and 
£27,423 (same) allocated to employee co- 
partners. 


Electricity Commission.—The Com- 
missioners are issuing four-weekly state- 
ments (every fourth Tuesday) co i 
loan sanctions issued to public authorities for 
electricity p ; first such state- 
ment shows sanctioned in: Nine 
months to December 31, 1938, £17,527,628 
OO. cl ,117); four weeks to January 28, 

»168; period from April 1, 
1938, to above date, £ 19,485,796 
(£14,124,429). 


Edmundsons Electricity Corporation. 
—Results of the group’s operations in 
January, 1939, as compared with January, 
1938, show an increase of 20 per cent, of 
units sold. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia.—Net profit 
year 1938, $1,980,770 ($1,982,140). Divi- 


dends, 12 per cent. as before, absorb- 
ing $1,440,000. To ions, $185,000 
($180,000). Premises, $250,000 ($250,000). 


Carry-forward raised from $915,456 to 
$1,021,227. Total assets, $309,305,815. 


Borax Consolidated, Ltd.—Net profit 


cember 30, 1938 405 uae 
with £486,232. a Peer 


year to 


ty 
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Northampton Electric Light and 
Power.—Preliminary statement for 19338 
shows net profit of £124,511, en increase 
of £6,675. Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent., plus a jubilee cash bonus 
of 1 per cent. 


Commercial Gas Company.—Gross 
receipts, 1938, £792,680, a decrease of 
£9,954. Ordinary dividend reduced from 


5 to 4} per cent. Transfer of £4,669 from 
reserve, which now stands at £84,389. 


Lancashire Electric and Power. 
—Trading —_ 1938, B 552,708, against 
£506,278. imal ordinary dividend, 5, 
making 7} a cent. for year (same). 


—— ee eeeee Corporation. — Net 

» £95,298, against £104,811. 
eke dividend, 25,375 £26, 833), 
To general reserve, £ » against £50,000 
to investment reserve. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 7 per cent. “egy oe forward 
reduced or piesa to £15,708. 


Scottish American Investment Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Net earnings, 1938, £144,736, 
a decrease of £34,146. Ordinary dividend, 
7 against 7} per cent. Market value of 
investments showed a depreciation of 11.03 
per cent. (against 17.8 per cent.). 


Sterling Trust, 


Ltd.—Income for 1938, 
£199,487 against 


210,043. Debenture 
interest, £85,450 ).” Net revenue, 
£97,458 104, 133). Written off invest- 
ments, £22,157 400,000). Preference divi- 
dend, £31,901. i dividend reduced 
from 7 to 6} per cent. Carry-forward raised 
from £68,861 to £70,790. 


Mercantile Investment and General 

Snateenen a dividend, 8} making 

wow . Net revenue, 

476 Torte Ne To general reserve, 

15,000 (£60,000). Carry forward £120,537 
(£118,550). 


United States Debenture Corpora- 
tion.— Net revenue for to January 31, 
1939, £167,648 against £181,004. Ordinary 
dividend, 10 per cent., as before. To divi- 
dend reserve, £9,898 (£23,254). Carry- 
forward remains at £100,000. Average yield 
of funds was 5.1 against 5.6 per cent. 


Dickins and Jones, Ltd.—Profits for 
year to January 31, 1939, £106,893, a 
decrease of £18,204. _— ordinary dividend 
5 per cent., 0 against 12} per cent. 
For tax and N.D. 500 (£7,000). To 
leases, Ay ney (£1 2,500). For improvements, 
£5,000 (£10,000). Carry-forward reduced 

m £47,861 to £39,130. 


Bovril, er dividend of 3} per 
cent., making 6 per cent. for 1938, on 

1,000,000 deferred capital. For 1937, 

ividend was 64 per cent. To reserve, 
£35,000 (£65,000). Carry-forward raised 
from £71,364 to 773,852. 


LC.1.—Cerebos Salt.—As - ee of 

a ee agreement between most of the ng 

manufacturers — including Imperial 

Cavaaen Industries—Cerebos, Ltd., has 

raised its prices to the retail trade by about 
10 per cent. for certain kinds of salt. 


Whitworth and Mitchell, Ltd. — 
Trading conditions during the half-year to 
December 31, 1938, have been extremely 
difficult, but have resulted in a profit. The 
half-year’s dividend on the preference shares 
has been to that date, but no interim 


o — can be paid on the ordi- 
nary 
Scottish and North Country Invest- 
ment F on opera- 
tions for the half- February 3, 
cas ot 2A te, ees ter ne, ge ante 
rate S$. gross cent, ann 
initial price (3.80d. at uke far the half- 
Fa 12s. for previous 
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A Cotton Enabling Bill.— The Cotton Enabling 
Bill, sponsored by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations, has passed a further milestone on the long 
road to the Statute Book. After the Board of Trade had 
been informed that the proposals had received the support 
of more than two-thirds of the producing interests con- 
cerned, Mr Oliver Stanley announced in the House of 
Commons on Thursday last week that the clauses of the 
Bill would be published this week and that an official 
ballot would then be taken to ascertain the views of the 
industry. The draft Bill, which has now been published, 
embodies the Committee’s proposals. It defines the 
methods by which the reorganisation of the industry is to 
be carried out and provides the administrative machinery 
for this task. The ballot papers, on which each firm which 
appears to be within the industry is invited to record its 
vote for or against the draft Bill by February 25th, have 
already been sent out. The weight attached to each vote 
will be determined with reference to the return made by 
each firm to the Census of Production Office in connection 
with the Import Duties Act Enquiry of 1937. No ballot 
papers have been sent to merchants, and the Board of 
Trade has invited the Chambers of Commerce of Man- 
chester, London and Glasgow to ascertain the views of 
their members interested in the Bill. The trade unions 
chiefly concerned have also been asked to express their 
views. The fate of the Bill will soon be known. An Enabling 
Act, however, will do no more than provide an opportunity 
for re-organisation; its efficacy in improving the position 
of the industry will depend entirely on the use which will 
be made of the opportunity it provides. 


* * * 


Monopoly in Cement.—In a Note on the cement 
industry on page 502 of The Economist of December 3, 
1938, we commented on the intention of an outside concern 
to cut into the market by the erection of factories in Kent 
and Devonshire. The decision to risk the heavy capital 
expenditure necessary to secure a slice of the cake was 
prompted by the profitable level of prices. In contrast to 
those of most other materials, the price of cement was 
raised at the end of 1937, when business activity began 
to decline, largely on the ground of the rise in coal prices. 
Early last year the Associated-Alpha-Tunnel groups, con- 
trolling 80 per cent. of the industry’s total capacity, 
entered into a close working agreement, “ cemented ” by an 
exchange of shares. It is now reported that the plan to 
erect two new factories, which had caused resentment 
among the big groups, has been abandoned. It would be 
interesting to know the reason for this change of plan. Is 
it because the interests sponsoring the scheme were given 
to understand that their venture might be unprofitable? 
In other words, have the leaders of the established industry 
threatened to drive the newcomers out of business by 
Price-cutting? Such an explanation would not be at all 
surprising. Meanwhile, plans are said to be afoot to close 
the ranks of the industry by a revival of the quota scheme 
abandoned at the end of 1937. But, whereas the old scheme 
was based on cash payments for under-production and 
Penalties for over-production, the scheme now apparently 
under discussion would involve the distribution of orders 
to each unit of the industry by a central organisation, the 
share of individual concerns to be based on the volume 
of orders secured in the preceding twelve months. The 
Prospects of a fall in consumption, and the possibility of a 
new bout of price-cutting, recently forecast by Lord 
peta chairman of the Cement Makers’ a have 

; en: the industry to strengthen its posi- 
ton. in fae Hoos of Caen ons whether he would 
recommend the removal of the import duty on foreign 
cement, all that the President of the Board of Trade would 


Industry and Trade 
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Say was that it was open to consumers to make representa- 
tions to the Import Duties Advisory Committee. 


* * * 


Two Million Unemployed.—As usual, employ- 
ment declined, and unemployment rose, sharply between 
December and January. The number of registered 
unemployed in Great Britain (inclusive of agriculture) 
rose above two millions for the first time since February, 
1936. The increase between December and January was 
208,000, compared with one of 163,000 a year ago. 
Simultaneously, the estimated number of insured persons 
aged 16 to 64 employed in Great Britain (exclusive of 
agriculture) declined by 168,000, compared with a fall of 
125,000 a year ago, 19,000 in 1937 and 238,000 in 1936. 


ee 











EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


—_—— — ean —— —— 























Unemployment | Employment 
|-—_—____—_—_— 
Registered unemployed ‘Insured persons aged 
aged 14 and over | employed 
(incl, agriculture) Percen.age| (excl. agriculture) 
Date of : ___| of insured | caine 
Return persons | 
Total (aged16-64)| sisi 
a » n ex, 
Index, | wholly'| Ployed | : adjusted 
adjusted une» see - Number sm 
j u aso 
Number a. ployed oulaions 
variations 
anes a Epa ¢ —_ _ a ——— -_————— —_ -_— —_ 
7000 (1935 = 100; 000 % 7000: /1935= 100 
1937 | 
Nov. 15.....+. 1,499 73°4 1,228 10-6 11,580 lll 
OC. 13 nccoce 1,665 83°5 1,284 11:7 11,444 | 1092 
19 
an. 17 ...60e 1, 83-5 1,419 12°8 11,319 1101 
eb. 14 ...... 1,81 84:0 405 12-7 11,338 110 
March 14 1,749 85:8 33 12:4 11,390 1091 
April 4 ...... 1, 87:9 1,321 12:3 11,412 10912 
May 16 ...... 1,779 89-5 1,314 12:5 11,406 10912 
June 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 12:8 11,369 109 
July 18 ...... 1,773 87:4 1,244 12:9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86-4 1,262 12:7 1,447 | 110 
Sept. 12...... 1,799 88-6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Oct. 17 ....05 1,781 87:6 1,409 12°5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14...... 1,828 89-6 1,456 12:7 11,428 110 
Dec. 12 ...... 1,831 91-9 1,474 12:7 11,452 | 110 
Jan. 16 ...... 2,039 93-0 | 1,594 pe 11,284 | 110 





The returns do not point to any significant deterioration 
in business activity, for the somewhat bigger increase 
in unemployment, and reduction in employment, than 
at the turn of 1937 can be attributed largely to the fact 
that the weather was unfavourable to outdoor work on 
the day of the count. Our index of employment, which is 
adjusted for seasonal variations, remained unchanged in 
January, but the unemployment index shows a further 
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rise, due in part to the increase in the working population. 
Compared with January, 1938, employment has been 
fairly well maintained, the figures for last month showing 
a decline of only 35,000. On the other hand, the number 
of registered unemployed showed an increase of 
211,000 between January, 1938, and January, 1939. 
A geographical analysis of changes in unemployment 
between December and January shows increases in all 
the administrative divisions. The seasonal nature of the 
movements is revealed by the figures for individual 
industries. Thus, the number unemployed rose by 54,001 
in building, 29,158 in distribution, 14,556 in agriculture, 
9,416 in public works contracting and 3,514 in stone 
quarrying and mining. But there were also significant 
increases in metal goods manufacturing, engineering and 
in the woollen and worsted trades. Unemployment 
declined by 12,917 in coal-mining and 4,100 in iron and 
steel. It remains to be seen whether the next few months 
will show the usual seasonal reduction in unemployment. 


* * * 


Larger Imports of Eggs.—Imports of eggs in 
shell in 1938 reached the record level of 27.7 million 
great hundreds, thus exceeding by a million great hundreds 
the previous record established in 1930, before the imposi- 
tion of import duties in 1932. The table below, which gives 
British imports in 1930 and the last three years, shows that 
the expansion in imports between 1937 and 1938 came 
almost entirely from foreign countries. A small decline 
in imports from Denmark (still the largest supplier of the 
British breakfast) was far more than counterbalanced by 
increased supplies from almost every other country. It is 
interesting to note that the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe, who have been most affected by the German trade 
drive, have largely increased in the last two years their 
shipments of eggs to this country. Egg prices were affected 
in 1938 by the dry spring and long mild autumn, which 
maintained production at unusually high levels for these 
periods both in England and in other European countries. 


British Supplies OF EGGs IN SHELL 


(000 great hundreds) 
1930 1936 1937 1938 
Imports :— 

EE accsapavesenccoshigupbontes 4,781 2,563 1,949 2,218 
POIIEER * ndsieeinccstisateacnten 566 1,635 1,263 1,010 
TINIE acts stladiseaneengunain 6,728 7,989 9,993 9,511 
Netherlands ........cscecceose 3,681 3 4,310 5,933 
Baltic Countries* ............ 3,613(a) 3,924 3,790 4,511 
Central Europet ............ (b) 1,297 907 2,252 

CREE. biiesisapagpmeniobbanded 1,715 1,329 1,091 
BD: Rime oon. sce Rcccdisess (b) 723 1 1,010 
Other Countries ............ 5,477 1,349 978 955 
Total imports ...... 26,561 24,609 24,732 27,697 
Home production .........0..008 34,000 37,700 36,700 35,000 
* Poland, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia. t Roumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. 


+ Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile. ’ (a) Poland only. 
(5) Included in other countries. 


On the average of the year, however, egg prices were 
slightly higher than in 1937, in spite of the increase in 
imports, which far move than offset the small decline in 
home production. Suppliers, both at home and abroad, of 
eggs to the British market are therefore likely to have had 
a fairly profitable year in 1938, when falling prices of 
feeding stuffs coincided with increased consumption and a 
slight rise in prices. 
* * * 


The Tin Dilemma.—Judged by price movements, 
the international control of tin exports has achieved a 
fair measure of success in the 


of tin fell from 17,000 tons in December, 1937, to 
11,300 tons in December, 1938, the average price of the 
metal in London rose from £190-6 to £214-6 per ton. 


But this result was achieved by a drastic curtailment of 
the rts of 


the countries adhering to the control 
scheme. The quota was successively reduced from 110 
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per cent. of the agreed basic tonnages in the last quarter 
of 1937 to 45 per cent. in the second half of 1938 and in 
the first quarter of 1939. An even more drastic cut has 
been averted by the expedient of withholding from the 
market nearly one-quarter of the permissible exports 
since July, 1938, as a reserve for evening out future 
price fluctuations. As the total stocks of tin (visible 
supply and carry-over), which increased only from 25,711 
tons at the end of December, 1937, to 29,494 tons at the 
end of the past year, include the supplies accumulated 
by the Buffer Pool, the stocks actually available to the 
market must now be appreciably lower than a year ago. 
So far, however, prices have obstinately refused to rise 
to £230 per ton, the figure at which the Pool originally 
intended (so it was reported) to augment market supplies 
from its reserves. Despite the recovery on the commodity 
markets during the past fortnight, tin could still be 
bought at £213 15s. per ton on Wednesday. But the Pool 
cannot continue to add to its reserves indefinitely. Unless, 
therefore, demand shows an early improvement, which is 
a possibility, the industry will have to choose between 
the two unpleasant alternatives of reducing the export 

uotas below 45 per cent. of the agreed standard tonnages 
ior the second quarter of this year or allowing prices to 
fall. 


* * * 


Production of Small Fruit.—Since 1931, imports of 
small fruits into the United Kingdom have been restricted 
by high duties. Imports of strawberries, for instance, fell 
from 90,000 cwts. in 1931 to 6,000 cwts. in 1934, since 
when there was a slight recovery to 26,000 cwts. in 1937. 
Similarly, imports of currants declined from 103,000 cwts. 
in 1931 to 11,000 cwts. in 1937, and imports of preserved 
fruits and fruit pulp have also fallen below the 1931 level, 
except for a temporary peak in 1933. In spite of this 
decline in imports, the acreage under small fruits in 
England and Wales has faller. steadily for some years past, 
as is revealed in the table below :— 


AREA UNDER SMALL FRUIT* 
1928 1930 1934 1938 


Total (acres) .......ce0000. 64,721 66,209 61,033 49,283 
of which 
Strawberries § ........000. 20,400 21,500 24,500 20,600 
Raspberries .............0s 6,200 6,600 6,800 4,700 
Black currants ............ 13,500 . 13,400 9,500 10,03¢ 
Red and white currants 4,400 4,300 3,100 2,361 
Gooseberries ............ 18,700 18,500 13,200 9,331 


* Including small fruit in orchards. 


A large part of this decline must be ascribed to the 
increasing incidence of disease, which has particularly 
affected the cultivation of strawberries. Highly infectious 
viruses are now widespread in many of the fruit-growing 
districts, and until immune varieties of strawberries have 
been established, cultivation will continue to fall in the 
former fruit-growing districts, such as Hampshire and 
Kent. It is worth noticing that the area under small fruit 
in Scotland has slowly increased in recent years ; a marked 
expansion in the area under raspberries has more than 
counterbalanced a fall in the acreage of strawberries and 
other fruits. . 


* * * 


The London Metal Exchange.—After the unpre- 
cedented speculative activity in base metals in 1937, it 
was Only to be expected that the turnover in 1938 of the 
London Metal Exchange would show a sharp decline. The 
following table, which covers the trading of both the 
official mid-day meetings and of the afternoon sessions, 
shows the official turnover figures in recent years for the 
four leading base metals: — 


TURNOVER OF THE LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


(Long tons) 

Tin Lead Spelter 
1935 ...... oka 68,100 259,200 127,300 
1936 ....... 457,200 78,300 335,100 248,300 
1937 ....... 711,400 101,900 482,000 594,700 
1938 ....... 475,400 91,100 387,300 296,500 
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Compared with the two earlier years, however, it will be 
seen that the 1938 turnover of three of the metals regis- 
tered respectable gains; dealings in copper were affected 
during ten months of 1938 by the restriction of output, 
which was in force for only six months in 1936. Taken as 
a whole, therefore, these figures indicate that the London 
Metal Exchange has maintained its position as the 
clearing-house for the international trade in base metals, 
although metal exchanges in other countries have declined 
in importance in recent years. 


* * * 


Bacon Supplies in 1938.—Imports of bacon into 
this country, regulated since 1933 by an import quota, 
were slightly smaller in 1938 than in 1937, but appre- 
ciably larger than in 1936. Home production in 1938 is 
not yet known, but as there has been a steady decline in 
the total number of pigs in Great Britain during the last 
three years, Output will certainly have been smaller than 
in 1937. This reduction in total supplies caused a rise in 
bacon prices in 1938, as is shown by the following table 
from Weekly Dairy Produce Notes: — 


BACON PRICES ON LONDON PROVISION EXCHANGE 
1932 1936 1937 1938 


S$. per cwt. 
English No. 1 sizeable— 
FGEEL dcsnsdepemntenssnesee 93:3¢ 94-9 94:0 102-0 
TRE ccncrespiiontinosasends 89-3¢ 93-0 87-0 98 -3 
DUE = gas cecescccsecs 83-0¢ 96:9 103-0 99-0 
DecemRGe Gscsicciccccscceee 81-0¢ 93-0 98-3 98-0 
Annual average ......... 86-6¢ 93:3 95-6 99-0 
Danish No. 1 sizeable— 
DROIT... cansinnetiiaitaipendivnn 55-6 94-6 90:0 102:3 
TURD camcutisinnebiangoomes 60-0 92-0 88-0 98 - 
SNITNGE. neaecovseiengue 66:9 100:0 103°6 99-0 
SPOONER vsinciccchccesccavs 64:6 91-6 97-9 97-3 
Annual average ......... 59-0 93-6 94-3 99-3 
000 cwrt. 
Home production ......... 1,250* 3,482 3,111 a 
Total imports ........c0r000e 11,391 6,570 6,926 6,868 


t+ Prices of British Wiltshire green at Bristol. 
* Output in 1930-31. 


During the last three years bacon prices have been kept at 
a fairly stable level, through the regulation of supplies; 
nevertheless, the seasonal variations in prices, due partly 
to the uneven distribution of home production throughout 
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the year and partly to fluctuations in demand, have not 
been noticeably reduced. There seems, however, no reason 
why the fall in home production in 1938 should have been 
allowed to bring a further rise in prices when the volume 
of imports could easily have been expanded to meet ihe 
deficiency. 


* * * 


Recovery in Steel Production.—Last December 
the output of pig iron and steel suddenly fell to the lowest 
level since February, 1934, and August, 1933, respectively. 
In commenting on these figures we reached the con- 
clusion that the decline in December was due largely to 
the fact that, in view of the price reductions at the turn 
of the year, consumers took delivery of no more materials 
than they actually needed in that month. The returns for 
January, given below, tend to confirm this inference, for 
January given below, tend to confirm this inference, for 
buted to seasonal influences. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND CRUDE STEEL 


(In thousands of tons) 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 


January «+ 650-7 ona 500°5 998-9 1,081-:4 811-7 


February ... 603:7 3-3 — 995:9 1,057°6 — 
March”... 680-3 7146 =— 1,109-°5 1,115-3  — 
April... eee 680-7 661-0 << 1,080 -4 938-6 — 
May ... «- 696-3 633-9 — 1,047°3 9%957:0 — 
June... «- 699-3 541-5 — 1,106-4 776-1 — 
July ... «. 729-3 507-8 — 1,059-2 683:2 — 
August «- 714:0 443-0 — 987:7 658:°9 — 
September ... 726:6 429-8 — 1,163-0 754:7 — 
October .-- 769-6 469-4 — 1,133-6 8548 — 
November ... 762:3 461°5 — 1,178:3 860°0 — 
December ... 783°8 445-8 — 1,103-8 655:7 — 


While the output of both pig iron and crude steel showed 
a decline at the turn of the two preceding years, produc- 
tion registered an appreciable increase in the past month, 
which can scarcely be attributed to the orders for steel 
shelters. 


* * * 


Correction.—The figures for the stocks of butter in 
cold storage given on page 264 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist should be amended to read 134,300 cwts. and 
254,700 cwts. respectively. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Some of the reports from industrial 
centres are a little more cheerful this 
week mainly as a result of the fall in 
political tension. While the home de- 
mand for coal remains fairly active, 
there are also indications of an increase 
in export inquiries. Business on iron 
and steel markets, though still small, 
is a little more active. There has been 
quite a spurt in some of the textile 
trades. Business in cotton yarns and 
piece-goods has increased, and sales of 
the latter were in excess of current out- 
put. The jute trade is more active and 
profit-margins have widened, mainly as 
a result of the heavy demand for sand- 
bags. The Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion reports that business has opened 
well in February in all departments. 
The provisional terms of the agreement 

‘een the railways and the road haul- 
age industry are discussed on page 290. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—Demand for most 
— of industrial coal is moderate, 
nad prices are steady. Pressure for 
household fuel has eased, but demand 
remains good. Business in gas coal is 


€, and good deliveries are being 


made to electricity works. Stocks of 
coking smalls are accumulating. Blast- 
furnace coke shows some improvement, 
and contract renewals are being made at 
21s. 8d. per ton on rail at ovens. Large 
selected patent oven coke and graded 
coke for central heating is steady at 
27s. per ton at ovens. 

Although export inquiries are rather 
more numerous, there is not much new 
shipment business. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—There is a 
more cheerful tone in the coal market, 
as a result of the improvement in 
foreign inquiry. Screened steam coals 
continue in keen demand, collieries in 
both Northumberland and Durham 
being well booked ahead. Graded fuels 
and smalls are offered freely for any 
position. Durham gas and coking 
collieries are comfortably placed, but 
some of these collieries would be glad 
of more forward business. Patent oven 
coke remains a very quiet market. 


* 


Glasgow.—Supplies are readily 
taken up. The operation of the Anglo- 
German agreement is expected to make 
for better conditions. Inferior grades of 
domestic fuel are slightly more plenti- 


ful, but in general the collieries have 
several weeks’ arrears of deliveries to 
make good, and in Lanarkshire splint 
coal is still being taken up for house- 
hold consumption, This area is little 
concerned with export business for the 
time being, orders in any case being 
difficult to negotiate, owing to price 
differences. Ayrshire is comfortably 
placed for business for all qualities, as 
are Fife and the Lothians, although odd 
parcels of round coal and of doubles 
and singles could be obtained. 


* 


Cardiff.— There has been no im- 
provement on the Cardiff coal market. 
One or two important contract inquiries 
have been reported, including one for 
the supply of 200,000 tons for Dutch 
electricity works, but day-to-day trans- 
actions are negligible. Shipments at the 
South Wales docks improved slightly 
last week, but at 323,700 tons they were 
about 50,000 tons less than in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and for the 
first five weeks of the year the decrease 
amounts to 275,000 tons. The market 
in dry sized coals, including grains, is 
firm; other smalls, particularly coking 
and steam classes, are weak. Exporters 
are expressing dissatisfaction at the 
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continued decline of trade with France 
notwithstanding the assurances given 
under the agreement of December 10th 
last. Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The disparity between 
pig iron and scrap prices appears to be 
hindering sales of the former. Never- 
theless, there is a slightly better inquiry 
for forge iron, and foundry iron is in 
fairly steady demand. There is very 
little forward buying, sales being to 
supplement deliveries under contracts 
not yet exhausted. There is little change 
in hematites, and apart from common 
bars there is not much doing in finished 
iron. 

There is a fair market for basic and 
acid steel billets, and some improve- 
ment is noted in the call for wire rods 
and strip. Structural steel business con- 
tinues unsatisfactory. . 

The iron and steel scrap market is 
making a rather better showing, but 
there are still heavy supplies of im- 
ported material to be disposed of, and 
until these are out of the way, sales of 
home-produced scrap will probably 
show no great expansion. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The demand for 
Cleveland pig iron is only moderate; 
there is no inducement for consumers 
to place forward contracts and the 
present output is more than sufficient 
to meet requirements. Some foundries 
are using cast-iron scrap in place of pig 
iron. East Coast hematite makers are 
still heavily stocked, but deliveries are 
steady and stocks are not increasing. 

The sheet departments of the steel 
works continue busy and it is expected 
that orders for light sections will 
shortly be placed by the Government in 
connection with the A.R.P. shelters. 
Steel for ordinary requirements is quiet, 
due to the lack of demand from the 
building trades and the shipbuilding 
yards. 

Iron and steel scrap is in better de- 


-mand, and deliveries against old con- 
‘tracts are improving. More blast-fur- 


nace coke is going into consumption; 
whilst foreign ore imports are steady, 
there is very little new business. 


* 


Glasgow.— Many branches of the 
industry are now busy on work for the 
Services and it is anticipated that, after 
the initial difficulties are overcome, 


pared with 2,280 tons previous 
week. The bulk of these deliveries, how- 
ever, came stock, and with no 
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position production continues at the 
low rate of only just over 40 per cent. 
of capacity. There is a better demand 
for sheets and the supply for air raid 
shelters is increasing. 


* 


News from Abroad.—There are 
still no signs of a seasonal revival on 
international steel markets. On the con- 
trary, trade has recently deteriorated in 
some respects, partly because buyers 
doubt the ability of the Cartel to main- 
tain prices in view of the unsatisfactory 
demand. As on former occasions, how- 
ever, the Comptoirs are of the opinion 
that a general price reduction will not 
result in a substantial and lasting in- 
crease of orders. 

At a meeting of the managers of the 
Comptoirs on January 28th in Brussels, 
it was decided that the price reductions 
on the British market for merchant 
bars, sections and thick plates should 
be applicable in the Empire. The meet- 
ing also dealt with the Australian com- 
petition on some Far Eastern markets 
and decided to send a delegation to 
Australia. A conference of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Cartel, which 
was convened at Cologne, has been 
postponed because the question of the 
Czecho-Slovakian quota, which was on 
the agenda, is not yet ripe for a solu- 
tion. It is reported* that the gold- 
sterling conversion ratio is not likely 
to be altered until the pound has found 
its new level. 

Considering the poor demand prices 
have remained relatively stable. A sub- 
stantial South African inquiry for 
plates is being negotiated, and the price 
of thick plates for this market has been 
reduced from £9 7s, 6d. per ton to 
£9 5s. A Japanese inquiry for 50,000 
tons of semi-products and plates has 
not yet been secured and it is reported 
that an Australian offer is being con- 
sidered. Several substantial inquiries 
from South America have been re- 
ceived, and Holland has bought several 
thousand tons of ship-plates. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The mar- 
ket has been more cheerful, due largely 
to the improvement in the European 
Political situation. Inquiry in yarn and 
Piece-goods has broadened and more 
business has been done than for some 
little time back. The raw cotton market 
remains dominated by the uncertainty 
concerning the future agricultural 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, but there has been very little 
change in prices. 

_ An increased business has been done 
in yarns. In the American section most 
of the buying has been in the coarser 
counts. Rather more orders have been 
secured in Egyptian qualities for home 


use ican cotton have turned to 
this trade. 
Sales of piece-goods have shown 
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have been placed by the Government 
in materials suitable for the defence 
forces. Buying for export has been 
irregular. Delivery instructions against 
old contracts have come in more freely, 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—After the placing 
of orders in Calcutta by the British 
Government for 200 million sandbags, 
the prices of raw jute, jute yarns and 
jute cloth all advanced strongly. The 
sandbags have to be delivered at the 
rate of 25 millions this month and in 
March, and at the rate of 50 millions 
in April, May and June. This order 
could not have been undertaken by 
Dundee manufacturers, who are already 
delivering almost as much as they can. 
They are all busier and prices for yarns 
and cloth have risen. 

Since December Ist the price of raw 
jute has risen by £5 7s. 6d. per ton for 
the full group of Daisee-2/3, but until 
this week quotations for yarns and 
cloth have scarcely moved. Now, how- 
ever with Daisee-2/3 selling at 
£23 7s. 6d. per ton for the full group, 
spinners in many cases are refusing to 
quote, while others indicate that they 
might accept 2s. 4d. for common 8-lb. 
cops and 2s. 5d. for 8-lb. spools. Manu- 
facturers are now asking 2d. for 
10-oz. 40-im hessians and 27d. for 
8-oz., an advance of $d. per yard. 

The market in Calcutta goods has 
been firm; 10-0z. 40-in. hessians have 
risen by ls. 10d. and 8-oz. by Is. 5d. 
during the past week. The sandbag 
order of the British Government should 
assist in reducing the huge stocks of 
hessians in Calcutta by June 30th, even 
if output is not curtailed. Calcutta is 
anticipating further orders for sandbags 
from France and America. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


AFTER last week’s recovery, the prices 
of the principal primary products have 
shown little change. For example, 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) for Wed- 
nesday was 142.9, the same as a weck 
earlier. 

Wheat and raw sugar were slightly 
cheaper. In view of the meeting of the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee next Tuesday, the rubber market 
was a little nervous and prices tended to 
sag. Raw cotton was marked up a little, 
for the American Government is un- 
likely to depress prices by heavy liqui- 
dation of its holdings. 

Copper, lead, spelter and tin were all 
a shade cheaper. 

There is still no evidence of a re- 
stocking movement, and , most con- 
sumers are content to purchase only for 
immediate requirements, 


Metals 
Copper.—After rising [0 
43 3s. 9d. per ton in the first half of 
week, the standard cash price re- 


a) 


psed owing to poor demand and closed 
Wednesday at £42 10s. per ton, 4 
loss of 6s, 3d. The trend of con- 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK OF 
PALESTINE, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN YEAR’S PROFITS 
PROOF OF SOUND POLICY 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of the General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine, Limited, was held on February 5th last in the 
bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

Mr S. Hoofien (the chairman) said that for the third time in 
succession he had to draw attention to the disturbed state of the 
country in which the bank’s business was concentrated. There had 
been a recrudescence of unrest and violence ; immigration had been 
severely restricted and initiative and enterprise had been more than 
ever discouraged. A conference had now been called, and at one 
time the British Government apparently hoped that it would succeed 
in reconciling conflicting aspirations on this occasion. It had, how- 
ever, transpired that the Arab delegation to the conference was 
entirely dominated by the Mufti, whose policy had been condemned 
by the Royal Commission, by successive Secretaries of State and 
by the Government itself. The delegation was entering the con- 
ference with a programme that left no hope of any agreed solution, 
and the British Government would apparently have to impose its 
own solution. It was only to be hoped that it possessed one. 


BUSINESS MAINTAINED DESPITE DISTURBANCES 


As last year, the directors were able to state that the bank’s business 
had not suffered ; the bank’s policy had been put to the severe test of 
three years of disorder and depression, and it had emerged success- 
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fully. Again, the bank’s unique record of not having sustained any 
loss had been maintained during the year under review. 

No interest which was not actually collected was credited to profit 
account. Arrears of interest amounted to less than one-half per 
cent. of the aggregate amount outstanding. It would have been an 
easy thing to reduce these arrears, but the bank saw no reason, so 
jong as the bank’s interests were entirely safeguarded, to use harsh 
means where default was genuinely due to adverse general circum- 
Stances, and the courts were following a similar policy. 

As in the previous year, the major part of the loans granted had 
been used for the repayment of existing private mortgage loans, and 
the scope for building loans was still comparatively narrow. 

The item “ Mortgage loans ” in the balance-sheet had gone up by 
£P.439,191, and it now stood at £P.3,043,421. 

The share capital had again been increased through the issue of 
£P.25,000 ordinary shares, and it now stood at £P.475,000. Addi- 
tional working capital had been provided through the issue of 
£P.500,000 5 per cent. twenty-year debentures. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


The directors were glad to be able to say that business results had 
again been most gratifying. A net profit of £P.49,310 (as against 
£P.43,746 in the previous year) was available after the usual ample 
provision for contingencies and for debenture interest had been 
made. During the year an amount of £P.2,500 had been transferred 
to reserve account out of premium on shares issued, and a further 
amount of £P.15,000 had been added out of the year’s profits. The 
directors again recommended the payment of a final dividend of 
4} per cent. on the ordinary shares and one of 3} per cent. on the 
preference shares, thus making total dividends of 74 per cent. on 
the ordinary and 6} per cent. on the preference shares for the year. 
A pro rata dividend was proposed on the ordinary shares issued in 
the course of the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








sumption outside the United States 
continues to be satisfactory. In the 
U.S.A., however, sales to domestic con- 
sumers totalled only 14,500 short tons 
in January, compared with the very 
low level of 25,500 short tons in Janu- 
ary, 1938. These sales are, of course, 
much smaller than the country’s con- 
sumption, but during the whole of the 
past month consumers expected a re- 
duction in the domestic price, which is 
still kept at its 1938 peak of 11.25 cents 
per lb. In the last few days, however, 
confidence in the ability of the Ameri- 
can producers to hold this price has 
Strengthened owing to the enforcement 
of restriction of production by the three 
major concerns. 


* 


Tin. — The price of tin closed 
£2 5s. down at £213 15s. per ton. Buy- 
ing was very slack throughout the week, 
although tinplate operations both in 
Wales and the United States have im- 
proved slightly since the second half of 
January. The backwardation has now 
widened to £1 5s. per ton, and it is ex- 
Pected that it will widen further within 
the next few weeks. At any rate spot 
supplies are limited in spite of the re- 
Cent increase in the visible supply. The 
Prospects of the tin market are dis- 
Cussed in a Note on page 314. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The cash price 
Of lead closed 3s. 9d. down at £14 5s. 
Per ton, while that of spelter lost 5s. to 
Close on Wednesday at £13 7s. 6d. per 
ton. Both markets suffered from the 
disappointing building trade returns 
and the continued high level of produc- 
tion. According to the “ Metallgesell- 
Schaft,” the world’s lead smelter pro- 
duction outside the U.S.A. reached 
1,145,702 metric tons in the first eleven 
Months of 1938, against 1,139,371 





metric tons in the same period of 1937, 
and the output of zinc smelter outside 
the U.S.A. advanced from 1,026,021 
metric tons to 1,051,057 metric tons. 


Grains 


GROWERS in northern Argentina are re- 
ported to be selling their wheat freely 
to the Grain Board and storage space is 
rapidly filling up. The prospect of sales 
pressure from the Argentine and the 
lack of fresh buying on Indian account 
has brought a dull tone into the wheat 
market and prices are generally lower 
than a week ago. The Russian demand 
for the Far East has been shifted from 
Australian to American wheat, but 
there has been some interest in 
Australian grain on Chinese account. 
Estimates of the forthcoming Argentine 
maize crop continue to vary widely, 
and demand remains restricted; there 
was, however, a better trade in feeding 
barley, although the competition of 
cheap wheat and lower maize prices 
prevents any rise in prices. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Prices for English eggs 
continue to decline with the approach 
of the seasonal expansion in produc- 
tion. There was again a slow trade in 
fresh meat, with a tendency towards 
lower prices. Continental butters were 
dearer. 

* 


Colonial Produce. — Prices for 
home refined sugar were reduced by 
lid. per cwt. on Monday, but were 
later restored to their previous level, 
with an improved demand. The mar- 
ket in cocoa has been steady, with a 
slight improvement in Accra prices. 


Fruit and Vegetables. — Larger 
supplies of green vegetables brought a 
reduction in prices, and inferior lots 
have been hard to sell. A good demand 
continues for the limited supplies of 
English apples. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. — There has 
been a better tone on the linseed market 
during the last week, mainly for Indian 
crop in near positions, and prices show 
a slight improvement. The prospect of 
new crops in both India and Argentina, 
however, induce a cautious feeling into 
dealings in this commodity. The price 
of Egyptian cottonseed has again de- 
clined, but some business has been 
transacted at £6 6s. 3d. per ton for 
mid-February. Temporary delays in 
mill deliveries brought a premium in 
the near positions of linseed oil. Trade 
in oilcakes has fallen off in recent weeks. 


* 


Rubber.— Prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits during the past week, 
according to changes in political senti- 
ment, but there has been only a small 
volume of business transacted, pending 
the meeting of the International Com- 
mittee in a week’s time. The price of 
standard ribbed sheet on the spot closed 
on Wednesday at 7i#d. per lb. 

* 


Furs.— The favourable tendency 
which prevailed at the opening of the 
London winter fur sales last week has 
been well maintained. The demand con- 
tinues good; some classes of skins, par- 
ticularly Persian lambs, were entirely 
cleared, and most types showed higher 
clearances than at the recent sales. 
Prices of nearly all of the skins offered 
this week recorded a gain of 10 to 15 
per cent. on the autumn sale in October. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 4, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £46,786,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £18,010,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £132,320,000, against a deficit of 
£65,804,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ee 






































Receipts into th into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue | Rsti- | Apri 1,| Ai 1,| Week | Week 
| mate Pee 5 Fee a Kebss, Feta, 
= 1938 | 1939 1938", 1939" 
“ORoOINARY | e | l 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax +$341150 190,798 207,406. 31,771 32,590 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000, 31,310, 34,260, 4,740 5,030 
Eutate, etc.. | 
g. bute -~ | SR008) 76-080) 3800) 1.850) 1.710 
NDC... | 20,000] "| | ” 
OtherIn. | | 242 16,220 53, 700 
Rev. Duties | 1,250 1,050 1,100; 120 100 
Total L. Rev. 536,400 317,340, 339,846) 38,694 40,260 
Customs ... 227,950 188,460 190,005, 3,948 4,029 
Excise ...... | 116,150, —— 96,000 928 953 
Total Cust. | 


and Excise 344,100: 286,560 288,005, 4,876 4,982 























Motor Duties 36,000' 33,550, 34,526 333 368 
. (NC 

Receipt) | 8,670| 12,800 70) 1,200 1,030 
P.O. Fund.. | 2,400) |: 

Soon tant 1,330! 1,190 1,160 

| 

Sun. Loans | 5,250, 5,1 61 632) 67 66 
Misc. Rec... | 10,500 1a13 10,089) : 80 
Tota! Ordin- | 


ary Revenue’ 944,650 668,039 689,978 45,170, 46,786 








SELP-~BaAt. Beaty 


- | 80,442) 62,450 65,730, 1,450 1,570 
Total... 1025092| 730,489 755,708 46,620 48,356 

















Issues out of the Exchequer 





' April 1,) Apr ril 1,| Week | | Week 

mate, Feb! 5. ase i Fe O'S, Feb’ 
e ?e 

1938-39 "1938" | 1939 | 1938" 1939" 














| 
“Orpinany | Tee Poe re 
Int. & Man, | 
oe Dt 230,000 202,904 205,198 8,462 8,412 
"ireland | 8,900) 6,373) 7,044 428 462 
Fund Serv. | 5,239] 2,864, 4,551)... | 6 
Total... | 2 39 212,141) 216,793 8,890! 8,880 
Supply Serv, it | 521, — 9,646 9,130 
Total Ordy. 
Expend. ... $946548 733,843 a22.200 18,536 18,010 
Sinkg. fds.|| sip 7,359 7,740, ... 
SELF-BAL, 
ExpPEnn, 
P.O. and 
Broadcast. 


ing Votes | 80,442) (62,450) 65,730] 1,450] 1,570 
__ Total... |1026990| 803,652) 895,768 19,986 19,580 


. teen DEORE 


Excluding F Office 
£112, s0n eee oY pORice, and Brosdcasting and 


+ After 
0 of Manas ef LIGANO mode daring 


mi. of adding 
C und” increase under Eire Act and 


codeaion 
{2.150; DO” Civil Estimate (net increase, 


|i Now transferred as charge against revenue. 


After _raisi Exchequer balances b 
£280,039 to £2,913,758" the other an 
uons for the week (as shown below, but 
Defens £6,500,000 issued under the 
mg ence Loans Act and £6,242,000 under 
Debt by Act) reduced the gross National 

4 £15,754,000 to about £8,331 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
RECEIPTS Net Repay 
180 peseemy Bills 


Nail. Shipping 


a Moen, "Pete. 550 
| Anglo-Turkish Cr. 40 


191 15,945 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
Sane 1938, to February 4, 1939, a are shown 
OW :— 


ETC. 
-- 12,700 
ae 


He eeeeeee 


Land Settlement.. ll | 




















‘ (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 822,298 | Ordinary Rev. ... 689,978 
Eire issues ...... 10,000 | Eire receipts ... 10, 
"ia 1,2 ; borr. 181,865 
Ince. im balances "550 | Sinke. Fds. 7,745 

| Net borrowing ... 174,120 
874,098 874,098 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) _ 
| Treasury | Ways and | | 
Bile | Advances | Total | .» 
movin | amen Float-| Float 
Date . | ing 
| Seah Ss Assets 
| Ten- | -p,,, | Public! _ of t| 
| der | &P | Depts. Eng- | 

A eh 
Feb. 5 | 572:0 281-7! 33-6 887-3. 315°3 
Oct. 15 526-0 |383-6 45-8 ... | 955-4) 429-0 

» 22 | 526-0 379-3 | 41-4 | ... | 946-7) 420-7 

» 29 522-0 386-1 44-0 ... | 952-1 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1 | 3-0 | 971-3 451-4 

» 12 | 517-0 407-2) 45-4... =| 969°7, 452-6 

» 19 522-0 403-7| 41-7)...  967°4) 445-4 

» 26 | 522-0 404-1 45-4) ... | 971-5) 449-0 
Dec. 3 517-0 445-4) 49-5 | ...  1,011°9, 494-9 

» 10 507-0 465-3 46-7... 11,0190, 512-0 
» 17 | 500-0 474:2/ 51-5... (1,025°7 525-7 
» 24 493-0 495-3 42-1... 1,030°4, 537-4 
31 488-0 497-6 45:8 5:3 1,036°7, 543-4 
Jan. 7 474-0 524-5 41-0 0-7 |1,040°2| 565-5 
» 14 449-0 525-5 37-1) ... |1,011°5 526-6 
» 21 | 426-0 524-1 37°6| ... | 987°5| 561-7 
» «-28: | 411-0 517-8 39-3. |... | 968°1) 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0 520-1 36-7) ..._| 952-8 556°8 
TREASURY BILLS 
at __(£ millions) _ eer ce 
er ee te | Cent. 
. | Average ‘Allotted 
Date of | : Rate at 
senmes ‘Offered Applied anoued “~ —_ 
| Rate 
Tee piesa ( ae 4 
Feb. 4 30-0 | 88-4 | 30-0 10 0°98 18 
Oct. 14! 50:0 | 72°6 | 45-0 [15 5-57 69 

21} 40-0 | 773 | 38-0 13 8-91, 

” 28/| 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4, 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 

1! 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 (10 6-16 52 

” 18 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 (14 11-37 38 

» 25 | 35:0 | 69-6 | 35-0 17 7-80 32 
Dec. 2| 35°0 | 74:8 | 35-0 17 11-03' 18 

» 9 | 350 | 68-8 | 35:0 19 210 52 

” 16) 30-0 | 70-6 | 30:0 20 0-79 27 

” 23 | 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 22 0-45 44 

” 30) 35-0 | 74:1 | 31-0 13 8-88) 37 

1939 | | 

- 6 25:0 | 60:3 | 25-0 11 0-08) 29 
= 13) 25.0 | 65:1 | 22-0 10 8-09 24 

” 20) 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 10 3-54 22 

27 20:0 | 63:4 | 20:0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3 | 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 10 4°76 13 __ 
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s4 ‘followi week, a any 

wing fat Slt ners Wes Sl 

le is 92 aon fll or Saturday are y 

tills and there are no onday maturities. When 

normal is hn days, ay ag td on hey = 
9-da Bills oat or in ruary 

bills bi except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 


3rd cations at £99 17s. 5d. per 
= Feb Dil to wns for on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following 
week were accepted as to about 13 per cent. 


appli rices in full. Applications 
at me im 6d pa to be paid for on Tuesday 
we accepted in full. £20-0 millions of Treosury 
bills are being offered on February 10th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number Pebew 
Three weeks to :— ee ae es 
e 1938 ..cccccecceeeee | 2,225,254 | 1,668,940 
on. a 1939 ..ccccrerserees 056, 1,542,499 
EE GRO cee 16,211 | 612.158 
an, 14, 1939 ......sc000eee | 706,512 | 529,884 
fan. 21, 1939 c..cccccceeeee | 706,103 | 529,577 
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OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 8, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ | £ 
Notes issued: Govt. a 11,015,100 
In Circln.. 474,997,660 Other Go 
In i Setuaiiens 388,587,689 
Dept. ... 51,416,597 Other Secs... 60,274 
Silver Coin... 336,937 
‘Amt. of Fid. 
Issue....... 400,000,000 
Gold Coin 
| Bullion ... 126,414,257 
526,414,257 | 526,414,257 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





yoepe." capital 14, $s, 000 Govt. Secs... 77,456,164 
teva 3,604,256 Other Secs. : 

Public ape * 15,351,334 | Discs. etc. 20,648,864 
Other ————-_ | Securities .. 22,356,857 
Bankers .. . 103,949, 698 | _ 
Other ... 35,490,254 | 43,005,721 
—_————_ Notes......... 51,416,597 

139,439,952 Gold. & Silver 
| Coin ...... 890,060 
172,948,542 | 172,948,542 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands ) 
aE SE enna 
Compared with 
etini RRT 
Both D ents =| Feb.8, (00 
1939 | Last | Last 
Week | Year 





COMBINED LIABILITIES 








Note circulation . 3,049 — 1,074 

Deposits : Public 3,089 — 725 

Bankers’., 4,356 + 1,043 

Others i _ 59 

Total outside liabilities (629,789 + 136- 815 

Capital and rest ......... | 18,157 + 38 — 16 

MBINED ASSETS ———— 

Govt. debt and securities 477,239 — 250 +184,638 

Discounts and advances | 20,649 — 665 + 11,095 

Other securities ..... evee | 22,417 + 957+ 2,799 

Silver coin in issue ~- | 337 + 25, + 326 
Gold coin and bullioa.... | 127,304 + 


RESERVES 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
department.. 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
wens. dept. only | 
roportion”’) | 


108 —199,684 








— 2,942 + 1,391 


33°7%|— 1°3%|+ 08% 


(b) PA pi stocks to de- | 


posits and notes | 20-2%| Nil 
(“reserve ratio)! 


—31-7% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





Other secs. ... 
Gold secseseesee 


Deposits : 
Public .....00++ 
Bankers’ 





Total eeceeeeseee 


Banking S00 


« Proportion” 
Reserve ratiot 





+ Gold stocks in both 
in circulation. 


(£ millions) 


1938 Ls 1939 


Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
yg | | a | ae | 8* 
| ene 


| 


476-1, 470° -0| 463-8) 471-9) 475-0 
50-3 58-5, 62:6, 54-5| 51-4 
199-3 399°6 399-7 (399-6 399-6 


| 


0:7) 
326. 4) 126. 4 126. 4 126: 4 126. 4 


16: 1) 12-3, 12-9 , . 
102: 3 | 119-0 118 118: ‘4 108-3, 103-9 


35:5; 36° ° 
154: 5 169-9 167. $ 158-7) 154°8 


85-8 
9-6 18-5 18-8) 
18-9 23-6) 

121-8 127-9) 122-7) 120-6) 1 





ents to depceies 
* At this date, Government 


Set £11,015, 100 ; sil Issue Department, 
was ver coin in 
£336,937 ; capital, £14,553,000; rest £3,604,256. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
_ RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Iran appeared in our issue 
of January 21st; Bulgaria, zig, Latvia, an 
Lithuania of January 28th; Argentina, Canada, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, Japan, Java, Jugoslavia, 
Norway, Poland, and Portugal of February 6th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.— Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes) 
The POSE | Jan. | “Nov. Dec. Jan. 


| 31, 30, 31, 31, 
j 1938 | 1938 1938 1939 
Gold in bars ........+.++ | 16-3 34-0 42-1 44:5 
GI ccossncnnntiietaiseds | 37-6 23-2 17°8 16°6 
Sight Gands - ........2..+ ;} 13-3) 19-8 16°6 18-5 
Bills and acceptances: | j 
(a) Commercial bills | 127-8 158-5, 149-0 141-5 
(6) Treasury bills ... | 110-4, 60-9, 72-1 76-7 
Time funds at interest | 44-8 50-1 35°6 30:2 
Sundry bills & invests.. | 298-4) 246°4 261-8 272-0 
Other assets ............ 1-1 4-5 0-9 1:0 
LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves ...... 148-2 149-3, 149-3 149-3 
an -term commitmts : | | 
) Annuity trust ... | 153-8) 152-9) 153-2 153-1 
(2) Govt. deposits... | 108-5; 101-5) 101-8 102-0 
Short and sight deps.: | | 
(a) Central banks : | | 
Own account ...... | 176-9 131-3 132-4 136-3 
For acct. others ... 3-2) 1:8 1-5) 1-7 
(6) Other deposits... | 5-5 5:9 5-6 5-6 
Sight deposits—gold... 94 94 95 97 
Miscellaneous items .. | 44-1 °4 2:6 43°4 


a 
> 


——— ee Y 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


Fe. | 5 Jan. n. | Feb. | Feb.” 


12, 2 9, 
1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
9,116 11,868 11,947 11,979 


12 U.S.F.R. BANK» | 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand | 
and due from Treas. | 


Total reserves ......... 9,564 12,294 12, 398 12,431 
Total cash reserves ...| 438 418 440, +442 
Total bills discounted ll 5 5 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 12 5 5) 8 
Industrialadvances .. 18 16. 15 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. .. | 2,593 2,585 2,584 2,587 
Total resources ......... 12,747 15,601 15,683, 15,755 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in siren, ... | 4,125, 4,375 4,347) 4,345 
regate of excess mr. | 420) 
res. over reqts. | 1,410 3,440 3,480) 3,460 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 7,205 8,956 9,047) 9,018 
Govt. deposits ......... 156 873 887, 931 
Tota! deposits ......... 7,795 10,289 ne 10,437 


Cap. paidinand surplus) °309 311, 311 311 
Total liadilities ........; | 12,747 15,601) 15,683) 15, 755 


Reserve to deps. 
F.R. motes ............ 80-2% 83- 8% = 1%/84-1% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
Treasury COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary oats stock... | 12,756) 14,577, 14,694, 14,732 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


CUETORCY ...-00ace.s0-o. 2,661 2,805 2,817| 2,818 


Money in circulation.. 6,306 6,716 6,663 6,673 
Treasury cash and de- 
__ posits with F.R. Bks. | “3808 2 3,585 3,657' 3,699 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 
Feb. | . | Jan. | Feb. Feb. 
10, | 12, \%s 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Totai gold reserves ... (3817 45471 -6 5736-6 5721-9 
Total bills discounted 3-2) 1-2 1-6 3°5 
Bilis bt. in mkt. 0-2 O-2 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S. vt. secs. | 739-5| 724-6, 724-7, 724-6 
Total bills and securts. | 747-4 729- 9 730° 2 732-2 
its : Member- 


bank reserve account 3242: dasn0-8 ‘84914: 24906: 9 
Reserve to deps. and | 
__F.R. notes ........-.-. 85-3%/89- axles. 9% 4, 89- 9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


i 


ASSETS 1938 1938 1939 1939 
Loans, total ............ 9,089 8,367 8,290 
BD ccnesesenecs 12,196 13,269 13,110 13,150 

Reserve with | 


Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,647 6,980 7,371 7,545 
Oeskaandeaalie. 2,023, 2,389, 2,522 2,583 


: demand...... 14487 16,129 16,050 16,124 
DG: scchupscthewenetes 5,199 5,141 5,177 5,174 
U.S. Government ... 654 639 632 630 
Inter-bank ............ 5,754 6,454 54 6,249) 6, 6,355 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb.” 
Ss | 3, | 21 2 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
eS ences 3,428, 3,519 3,435 3,465 
Silver and other coin... me : R 58 «57 
Foreign exchange, etc. ’ 
Bilis and securities...... 578 Sal 558 
Advances  .......00000008 _ 48 


a 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 




















money, on .. 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 93-45 99-31 97-51 97-71 


Feb.) Jan.) Ta “Feb Million rupees 
tems | afte eat dita Pee eS 
Gold? .....2.0++++ Soaked , 2 ASSETS 1938 1939 ; 3 
Bills: Commercial...... 9,446 9,842 10,738 10,020 Gold coin and bullion 444 444 a wae 
Bought abroad 1,295 781) 726 726 Rupee coin ....... rate 627, 698 697 695 
Advances on securities | 3,656 3,686 eet ne Balances abroad......... 6 13 68 
Thirty-day advances .. - 839. 136 Sterling securities ...... 788 568 se8 568 
Loans to State without Indian Govt. rupee 
interest: (a) genera 3,200 10,000. 10,000) 10,000 securities..........000+ 274 = 323! 323) 323 
nw P ble bonds 19,772 20,627 om 20,627 Investments ............ 62 ew 63 66 
oua LIABILITIES 
‘Sinking Fund 5,640 5,530 5,475) 5,470 | ed 
Other assets ........+--. 3,911 4837 4,114) 4,270 —— aa a 1am war oe 
Notes iv circulation ... |85,930.112520 1093781111855 | Deposits: Goves. ...... 127 119 13 a 
Deposits: Public ...... | 2.455 5,270 5,445 4,914 Gold and sterling to 
Private ... 15,234 23,669 24,785: 7% Zee |* TMD. socessustnes s111_ 578% 49°8% 49-8% 49-9% 
Gold to sight labliities 55°3°, 62°71", ova 62: 5, elie r 
Gold to sighs Heaps 33-3283 1a NETHERLANDS BAN 
* ~~ ® Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 271g milligrams. Million ae K 
REICHSBANK PS De | Feb.” 
Million Reichsmarks a ASSETS 11938} 1939 | 1939 1939 
:. eee "oo mostiintin 1+2'1461-3 1461-3 
= OL Jan. _ Silver eee eeeeeee se reeeeereee 16: 9 27: 4 28: 6) 27 ; 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | seme ore, oot seeneeees ae 8-4 8:2) 81 
08 Jc svertiicwale 70-8 70:8, 70-8 70-8 | a SEP cmspsimccats 36 63:2 3:2 
Of which depstd. abroad] 20-3 10-6 10-6 10-6 Loans advances 
Res. in foreign currencs. 5-3 5-5 5-7 5-6 | in current account... | 237-2) 306-5) 306-7) 300-7 
Bills and cheques ...... 5519-1 8244-0 6602-1/7160-1 phen hee 
Silver and other coin... 173-8 116°5 254-9 193-1 | ee ++ | 869-4) 987-9) 999-4) 993.1 
Advances .....-.s.-00+00 65:7 44:9 36-0 52-0 | Deposits : (8) Onner 690-0! 669.5] 638-41 os 4 
Secs.: for note cover 394.7 g54.5, 554°1 592:1 meinamneinieeds her... | | 638-4) 651°5 
others ......... | 297-7) 297-8 
Other assets oa csee 807-7 ieee RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Notes in cieculation ‘ 5199-1 8222-6,7166-4)7816-1 Million £N.Z.’s 
er y mat —— — jon 
Aitenions eocosopanene 851-4 1527-5 1003-5 1119-3 Jan. , Jan. ; Jan. | Jan, 
Other liabilities ......... | ees leenat at atlasteat 3 | 
Cover of note circulatn. |1-46°%, 0-93% 1-07%|0-98% Assets ae 1939 a el . 
b neeeesnesceseeeesoes 2:80 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Sterling exchange ...... 16-23 402 440 4.13 
oo : Advances to State ...... 7°72) 16-73 16°96 17-26 
BANK.—Million £A’s Investments ............ 2-91, 3-60, 3:60 3-63 
ae as Bank 14 ad 16-49) 15 
| GBOD sseicciciocesss * 24) *49' 15°54 15-37 
on | Jan. | Jam | Jan | Demand liabs. : “State | 3-53, 1-99) 2-79 2-62 
fees 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Banks and others . 10: 50) 7°56 8-55) 8-85 
Gold and English stg. | 16-00 16-03 16-03 16-03 | Reserves s to sight liabs. |67: 3% |26-1%|26°7% 25:8 
Other coin, &c.| 5-34 5-08 5-71 5-40 
Call 26°79 21-68 19-41 19-19 NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 












Discounts and advances | 12°37 15°66 15-95 16-15 Million lei 
LIABILITIES pening — 

Notes issued ............ 49°53 53-03 48-03 48-03 Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
Be Se we oes eee | ob ta ean 02 ot 5 | Assets i037 | 1938 | 1958 | 198 
ete ne or Gold and gold exchange | 16,444) 18,125) 18,172 18,190 
NATIONAL BANK OF SNES oss eeeeeree oo 1,166 1,292) 1,465 
Commercial bills ...... 864 11,236) 11,487, 11,520 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. kr. Agric. & urban advnes. | 1,998 1,831} 1,804, 1,779 
, Jan. ) Dec. ; Jan. | Jan. 7 Saas 5,087| 4,898 cad 4,889 

| 31) 31, | 23 | 3h | State debt and adv. t0'| Sr 
cog fame | Bees) SB RS WR, | stoma | Sg8s Seon) sou! seo 
Gold against gold iiabs.| “”. | "336 '336| "336 — | 


currencies... | 523 1,248) 1,201) 1,173 


foreign 
| il, 194) 13 075) 13,950 13, 432 
Dissogams endodvences | cee _— 3,019} 2,958 Long-term li 3 , 


} 4,010) _3,776| 3,666 


SOUTH —. RESERVE BANK 

























Bank notes in circulatn. | 6,099) soso 783| 6,985 
Deposits ...........++++++« | 629 | me . 
eR EERE eENEENaDeEeveineme a SURESRGNDaneeD Million £’s 
NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK —______—_—————-, heinrerae 
b | Feb. 
Million kroner od hy SEAR 
Tia. 1 se ge Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ole lol Se Gold coin and bullion | 22:62) 26-73) 26°73, 26°74 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 Bills discounted 3°61) 5- 34 6:01 6:08 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-8 117-6 117-6 117-6 Advances to Govt...... 4:1 2:50, 0:60 2:00 
Foreign bills & balances | 83-3 117-9 112-2) 115-2 Inves. & other assets... | 12- 15. +42) 15°88 15°58 
andloams ............ 227-3 362-6 398-9 376-1 Notes in circulation ... | 16-97} 18-25) 17: 33, 18:08 
Emergency fund ...... 102-0 59-8 58-8 48-7 : Government} 1- 1-93) 2:02) 1°66 
Advances to Treasury | 20-7 74:6 59-5, ... Bankers’ ... | 17-49) 24°17, 23-15, 25-21 
LIaBILrrtes Others ...... | 3:96} 2:31] 3-30, 1°85 
Notes in circulation ... | 386-1 414-3 441-1 410-1 Cash reserves to liabili- lee ge 
Deposits ........... ahowiils 69-0 164-6 141-7, 87-4 ties to public ......... |56°4% 57° 3% 588% 56 6% 
Foreign liabilities ."""" | 4-0 27-2) 28-21 22-6 |__ 
BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae | BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
oe eee a “y Jan. | Dec. Dec. ———~T Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
” am | i” 31, 31, 23, | 31, 
1938 1938 | 1938 | 1939 Assets 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold 3,661' 3,679 3,824 3,836 Gold reserve .......... . 72: 591: 73: 2 aS 8 
: ; 34: 46.0 
124-2) 135°5 
338°5| 360°7 
12-2) 12:3 
924 342°7| 297°7 
6,345 S141 9,534 9 38-2} 39-6 
Foreign exch, liabilities 294 239 LIABILITIES 
"~~ | _ Notes in circulation ... | 905-8]1060-7] 907-2) $75: 
Ne ONAL EINK OF HUNGARY = _Benks and others. | 543-4 431-3] 643-2] 506:6 
"Jan. ) Dec. | Jan. ) Jans SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
31, | 31, | . 23, 31, illi 
ASSETS 1938 | 19 Sateen 
Metal reserve: oi | wee Jan. { Dec. | Jan. | Ja 
Gold coin and bullion! 84-0) 124-1) 124-1! 124-1 31, | 31, | 23, | 3l, 
Foreign exchange ... | 58-2 96:5 93-9) 94-0 1938 | 1938 | 1939 alaiss P 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs, | 385-7 511-4) 448-3) 470-7 2842 1 2889°6\2889 -6 2887" 
Advances to Treasury: 492-8) 279-7) 253° 198-7 
eee Seecccecerce 117-2 191-3, 193- 193-0 a3. of 1 = s 0 4g 
-Kr. exch. | 76-8, 76°6| 76-4 28: Ss. 91- 3) Hf ‘5 
oe 436- ° 863-4) 763-3) 831-1 ... (1425-011751-0)1613- 01650°8 
cai lin severoneee | 2191 o 195-9) 224-4) 179-4 | Deposits ...soseesens 2007 -0|1663 -2 1762 °3/1724°9 
phctietne 99-0 N.B. Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 . 
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February 11, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 





























LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
| Week ended i Aggregate from 
Month of January |_Wednesday _ “fanuary 1 to 
| | 
Feb, 9 Feb. 8,| Feb. 9, | F eb. 8, 
1938 | 1939 [Chane 98 *| "1939 1938" | FO 
ss eeaealeisiainiadietei ll Men tesasbinnaiies tential ae 
pra Y 
Number 
weabing days: | 26 26 % 6 6 34 33 
lens: cisameeaes . 3,133,880 2,799,828 — 10-8 657,724 647,591! 4,054,320, 3,594,116 


ee mae w+ | 200,889! 194,925 —13-0' 49,093! 50,498| 265,739, 242,275 
Country .....004 | 350,759 342,753 — 2:3! 94,540: 91,596 461,698} 435,131 


Total ... (685,528 3,337,506) — 9-4) 801,357| 789,685, 4,781,757) 4,271,522 






































PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
ns cee "uae | a couary 110" 


} 
| 
| 
| 

| 

1938 | 1939 cranee| Feb, 3 5, | | Feb. 4, Feb. 5, "Feb. 4, 

| i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1939 , 1938 1939 


/ acoet e 
No. of working 




















| 
days :— 26 26 % 6 6 31 30 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,505 | 11,648 |— 6:8 | 3,387 | 3,508 | 15,314 14,352 
BRADFORD .... | 3,942 | 3,968 |+ 0°6 940 | 1,002 | 4,721 | 4,705 
BRISTOL........ ° 5,532 ; 5,921 \+ 6°8 1,552 | 1,621 | 6,919 | 6,952 
ene spcahiniatitas oo 328 3,913 o 9°5 1,185 | 1,052 5,140 | 4,628 
ane 5,265 5,697 '+ 82 1,603 1,529 6,594) 6,653 
LEICESTER 3,476 3,413 |— 1:8 865 819 4,193 | 4,016 
LIVERPOOL..... | 25,869 23,436 \- 9:4 6,081 | 6,219 | 30,349 | 27,090 
MANCHESTER | 46,713 43,542 |— 6:7 13,849 12,859 57,561 | 52,003 
NEWCASTLE... 7,304 | 6,828 |— 6:5 2,315 | 2,209} 9,273 8,481 
NOTTINGHAM 2,487 2,407|- 3:2 766) 691; 3,159| 2,901 
SHEFFIELD .. - | 5,698 4,878 —14°3 2,108 | 1,665 7,600 6,266 
Total: 11 Towns. 123,126 115,651 — 6:0 34,651 33,174 150,823 | 138,047 
DUBLIN ......... tae Moe ate 5,563 6,220  30,273¢! 34,426¢ 
j ' | 


| 
| 











+ 5 calendar weeks, 


MONEY RATES 

















LONDON 
| Feb. 2, Feb. 3,' Feb. 4, Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, Feb. 8, 'Feb. o 
| 1939 1939 1939 039" 1939 1939 1939 
ee ! bi i ' 
Bank rate. | (Changed | % % % % % % % 
ts 
932) ..ccrrcorecseorees 2 2 2 2 2 2 - 
anes rates of discount 
ys’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 17 17 17 17 17 332 173, 
3 months’ do, ...... Vee Tse 73a 1139 IIgs a. 1739 
Qimomne go | ie | ere | Ss | ea | Si, | See | Ber 
le l — ~iLiy = 
iscount T Tr ‘Bits 16 Seg | Sg-21i6 | Se-1i6 | Se-Ni6 | fs , 16 | ee 
months’ ........ aie eae 17 17 17 17 1739 1739 
3 months’ ........... . ! 1739 1739 7s3 1739 1039 138 1739 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | lo-1 a el loot lg-l lol 
MONE scssuukeescortaes a 1 lp-1 rs | 1p] 1p 1g 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. 2 xs lo lp lp 2 lg 
Discount houses at call | 13 lg lp lg lg lg 12 
At notice ......60408 dooce 34 34 34 34 B 34 34 








Comparison with previous weeks 





Bank Bills i Trade Bills 


Short | ae 


| 3 Months | 4 Months | |6 Months | 3 Months la Months 6 Months 








%; oe uu * ihe ayes, | 38 
a 4-314 2 

» 19... | Aged ee-Si¢ te-5s | Setlie | 2le-3 | 25-34 | 3-322 
- 32 Pie-Sg | Sg-llig | 2lo-3 | 23-34 | 3-312 

wee 6-53 | Sg-llig le-3 | 2Bq-3lq | = 3-3l2 

» O.. | Ie] 1739 Sie-5g | Sg-1lig | 2!2-3 | 24-3lg | 3-312 
nimi ee ae EE eee Be ce 





NEW YORK 
nore Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


ew York :— 
7. 9, Jen. 3 ll, Fe.) 18, Pe. 25, Feb. 1, ~_ 2S 


1939 
* 1939 1939 » " 
Gar Yt OY 
money (90 days’ mixed 


Bonn COMl.) sesseeeees wearessnensvecens 14 11, 1g Ilp 11g 11g 


acceptances ee 
Mem 90 dys, 12 lg lg lg 1g 1g 
Cc mem. ae — jg lg 19 19 12 1g 
ial accept., 90 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
— of the day’s business) 


ee 

















7012! 7034) 7114) 7119] 7114) 711g 
124°21 17613;¢-— 17613;¢- |17612;6—- 17679-1767 :1767g~ 
B 17713) 1771y6, —«TTigi _—s«dAT Tigi —s«AT Tigi = «177g 
Tussels, Bel... | 35-00a a a ee 27-72-75 27-20-75) 27-71-80 
Milan, L. .. 4 4-89 8879-8912 8875-8914 887¢-8914 887g-—8914 

- | 92-464 PEs om: ad ose | Be-oai" wo-cni 89-101! 89-05% 
q . | 25: 2219 20-69-73 20-71-73 20-71-74 20-67-74 20-68-72 20-66-71 
Athens, Dr... | 375 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
mst’d’m, I'l. c | aPlon 6S Sor ease eee O-ee 8° 69- 


| Par of | 
we | Feb. 3, | Feb. 4, | Feb. 6, Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, | Feb. 9 
die on aa | 1939 | 1939° E 1939 | 1939 | 1939" | 1939° 
os Pevainonsaiies ahd ———— 
New York, $.. $4-8623 4-6734- 467% 4: 6779- 4 683¢— 4-683 ¢— « 681 2~ 
- 68) 68 6855! 69 687 
ontreal, $ .. | 4-86234°70-  4-7014~ 4-701p=4-701z—4-7012~ re 701>~ 


Paris, Fr. ...... 











70) | 7012 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 11-63: e711: 64-67 11-65-69 11- 66-69 11: 65-69 11 67-69 
Registered 

Marks 60-65 | 60-65 | 60-65 | 60-65 6017-651 601-651 
Br. India Rup. tied. 7280~ [1 72%32— 1728 1172935— |172932— | 172930= 
31z9| 3lz0 31 31 31 31 

oe Kong, 8}... [14ie— 14g 14136-1413 ;5— * /1413;6- 9 1413 6— - 
15116 15li¢ 151g) ss 15lie} —s Stig) —s 152g 
hai, $.. | ft... | S8l2 | 8-Bl2}  8-8i2 | 7-812 | 734-812 | 724-82 

Rio. Piece $5-8990d.) 3li6*m | Zlig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3li¢ 

; 20:32- |20- 33— 20: 32- 20-32- 20: 33- 20°35 

B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 39g! 38g) 39g) 38g 41g! 40g 
| 17°13 | 17-13h | 17°13h | 17-13h | 17-13h_ | 17°13h 

116 ¢ (/) | 116 (i) | 116 e (2) | 116 e (d)| 116 e () 16 e 


Montevideo, $| 451d. 1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914, 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
} } 


| 


| 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 
| | } 
| 17-38 (22) eed 2212—- 221o— 2219— 22)2— 


Lima, Sol. 2212- 
~ 231i! *231of "231 al * 231i! 2319f 
Mexico, Pes. . | 9-76 | Ungq’t’'d | Ungq’t'd ung'd Unq’t'd Ung’t’d Unq’’ 
Manila, Pes. .. (125: 66d. 25%16~, 25%6- 25% ie, 25% 6~ Ste _ is. 
15i6 15, 5, 15i¢ 516 
Moscow, Rbls. | 124. 79- 834. 198 24-80- 16 34 -8334— 24: x “24. 845o— 
7934 | 803) 84 8334) 8454 


~ Usance : T. T. . Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (9 (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8:235l32 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
me ” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Av remittance rate for 
porters. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controlles 
of Resto tudien debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Emchenges 








Esch, | ene 3 February 9 


1939 


February 8 


London on 1939 











226: 2-227 | 22612-227 
100-300/ 100-300/ 





Helsingfors, M. ......0006 | 193-23 = pa 

Madrid, Pt. .sscscsssssoee | 25°2212{] 10038 a io 
Lisbon, Esc........ im. 110-1102 110-110!2 | 110-11012 
Budapest, Pen. .......... | 27°82 2312-24 235¢-241g 235g-24lg 
Prague, Kc... $16412§ 136-137 13612-13712 | 13612-13712 
Danzig, Gul. 25:00 2412-25 2459-251, 245¢-251g 
Warsaw, Z). we.cscccsseeee | 48°38 2412-25 245~-251g 245¢-251g 
Riga, Lat. .......scccccccve 25-2212 2434-2554 2434-2534 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei .....00006 | 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, Pst. .....c0ceseee | 110 589k 590k nats 
Belgrade, Din. wescccsssce | 276-32 205-215 204-21 

Kovno, Lit. .....+. sesceese | 48°66 2714-2814 2712-2812 2719-282 
Sofia, Lev. ......s0ss00e8 ws | 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, BE. Kr.csccee | 18°159 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
ii TA sscagecsosenes wr) | 18-159 | 19-85-95 =| :19- 85-95 = |:19- 85-95 
Stockholm, Kr, scsccecee | 18°59 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Cope in, Kr... 18-159 2235-45 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst... |, 972 abe | 975e-53 =| 973e-5g 
Kobe, Yen .....cssseseeees | +24-58d. 136-146 | UB¢-14tig | 13)56-14i6 
Singapore, $ sececccescocee | 28. | 2713;6-28 = | 2716-28 | 2713;¢-28 
Batavia, F. .....ccsereeees 12-11 | 8-66-70 | | 8-67-70 
Bangkok, Baht ..........0+ | $21-82d. | 22)16~16 Selahe 22hie—516 


ine except. ‘Alexandria ‘a (Sight). Tian, + Pence p per ‘unit of local 
cue : TT ex 197-105; os ra koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
ayments to the Bank of England. (j) en Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


th) ) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) No 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quenieny 


Feb. 3, Feb. 4, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, | Feb. 9, 





























i i 
n 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939" 
ae Per£ | Perg | Per£ Per£ | Perg | Perg 
| | Bie nas PS ie a 
ie eet a |) 3?) i) 7 @) | 12, 
k | 1 Month seh 8-16 e-l4 wig | ls*e | je-16 
= York, ” Te-34 Bg-5g | 34-58 Tg-34 19-34 
13% | Sede | 1e-Hg | Me-1 | ie-Mie) Weng | 155-14 
@ | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ 
1 Month | Par-lg | he-ls | Par-l9 | Par-lg 1 jo-416 Par-ig 
i , 1g~! @ | Jee | S616 4—ig ; s:6-516 
Sonate ann . | 3-12 16-816 |} 3-12 | Se-!2 | Tie-%6 39-12 
Toon) he | || 
dam, 1 Month; 4-14 8 mig ig. |  §=2 
ee 2-0 | Yel Ilg-1l | Lie-l 11_~1 Mp-1 =| He-] 
Re eg | 24-14 | 21qr13q | 21q—-18q | 214134 | 224-154 255-178 


(p) | () (p) |  (d) 











| 1 Month “| 2-Par 2-Par| 2-Par  Par-2 
ee 2 Pg | 2-Par 2-Par 2-Par 2-Par Par-2 
> | 2Par #1 | 31 | #2 | 1-3 
(| @ | @ | &) 
Geneva, 1 Month ) 32 | #1 ) | +1 
cent.4|2 » 6-4 64 | 64 64 | 64 
ee 9-7 9-7 9-7 | 9-7 gMed 9-7 
(p) Premium. (d) ——— : 
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ee eects sans esassstepassnssetesasunssestenessenestitusanmemassnssnenensanents 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
 amwee |S 
eceipts | wit : 
|  Aweregate Gr Gross Receipts eee wt Year 
— ee | Week ending Feb. 4, 1939, before pooling ..... wendicatene ‘ | ~ 4, 200 
: m8 | ; cs £ Total, 32 weeks to date ....e...cccecccseccceceee neneuasweteenes + | 18,148,300 + 171,100 
a L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 
ib 7/8 | £3) ES | Ce tm secs 32 nec fume a> 133 june: | 28732000 | 3 335,000 
~ : 2 eat a ecco year to June, 1938, after pooling ... 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
eetinmneeeennseteie ion Transport Pool receipts, ye year to June 30, 1938 . 42, 120, 179+. 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


"TEE anectctanl il 806) 1,192 1,908 2,373, 1,570 3,943) $,852 
i coainatan """| 375) 446, 316, 762, 1,137 14853 2,010 1,538 3,548, 5,401 INDIAN 
L. & NE. (a)— —— siibicigecdslaoisih LAN 
© euadianiiie ..| 256) 341| 291 632 988 1,285 1,646 1,416 3,062) 4,347 aac es 
EP stein 246 io 274 582) 28 1,238 1375, 1,316, 2091 3,929 zl g “for Week | Aasregne Gross 
Great Western— | | 3 ; s 
BO conferees me 202) 129 331} 492) 812) 979, 6571 1,636 2,448 Name ¢ 4 ¢ |~—————_———_——— 
me snacebcadinesiid 133 183) 115) 298 450, 804 863, 7 1,441; 2,245 a 1939 | + or — | 193 | - orm 
Southern— | 
J99B .crrvorccessenee ae os = ’ 350 1,303 288) 191) 479 1,782 | ~~ bh 11939 re Rs. a a " oT er 
1939 ssssssssessesee] 253) 53) 38) 1, 260, 186, 446 (1,734 | Bengal &N. Wi Western | 16 Jan. 20; $11,48,921' + 98,436 1, 15,52,191 + 2,33,641 
one ere td fe pontine tetera gal-Nagpur ...... 20) $27, 36,000 +2, 41 5923)7,41,17,465 — 7,55,618 
1938 11061 1092| 769 1861| 2,922 5,309 5,286 3,834. 9,120, 14,429 Madras 8S Mah. | 43 31/ $38,88,000 —" "30,000! 9,69, 38,000 — 11,83,000 
ssindaeniaiel , , , 834 9,120 14, s & S. Mah.... 20) $21, 49,000 + 1,47,982| 5,97,00, 326 -+ 31,87,920 
SOD csucnninenatnil (1026, " ad 2,759 5,183 4508) 3,618 8,126 13,309 | S. Indian .............. 140} 10) $14,69,454 — '78,658| 4,26, 36,176 . 7°45,995 
1 eee nee | $10 days t 11 days. 
ended CANADIAN 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS i a | 1939; § a eee ee 
Peet OE Sr Se Canadian peotene “ | 4 Jan. 31 $4,445,669 + 68,515) 13,495, 005 + 173,373 
ss —— | Canadian Pacific... 4 | _ 31) _ $3,098,000 — 194,000| 9,699,000) — 616,000 
reat + 10 days. 
cor: |l | oe __ SOUTH & CENTRAL , AMERICAN 
~~~Cumulative Figures 5 of | ££ , ££ er EMS Cyt | Be 
Grose docrense, first 1938, over Antofagasta ereccceccee 5 Feb. 5) £13,590 -e 1,780) 62, 840 — 23,660 
rst halt seindiaise sais soles — 638 | — 31 - ine N.E. ...... — 9,100 5,052,700.+ 191, 
Gross decrease, second haii’ 1938, . 7: ” 49 (7748 565, 3130442 + 11,864 
_over second half 1937 .........+. — 2,423 | —1,812 |— 926 |-— 54 B.A. and Pacific...... 31 4 J $1,781,000 + 64,000 40,485,000 — 1,829,000 
Gross decrease, first half 1939, * £110,484 + 3,970 2,511,481 — 113,460 
over first half 1938 :— B.A, Central ......... 30 Jan. 21 $90, ,100, 3,308,600 — 423,800 
5 weeks to Feb; 5, 1939 ...... | — 451 | — 418 | — 203 |- 48 | BLA. Gt. Southern... | 31 Feb. 4 { $3:380:000 ~ 459,000, 69,170,000 — 2,746,000 
eekly ures ’ 7" y414 4,290, = 34 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 90:2 | —83-60 | —40-60 | -96 |BAW Batic $858,000 + 142,000 21,715,000 — 1,756,000 
Latest week compared ih 1938....| - 55 |- G60 |- 42 |— 6 a E ‘| 2 S610 + stool 57, oH 450, — = 71m 350 
test week com with average ine «. , »150 843,250 
~ 1927-30 «0+. ee er | a 37g t- we\l|—- wi- 39 ee ee 1 41. #£154,845 + 33,384, 3,537,993 — "486,556 
o= __ 10 | Central Uruguayen.. | 30 Jen. 28 187,114 + 15,102 4,825,940 + 225,830 
_IRISH_RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ lad 5 Feb, 4 { Mi664000 — 109,000 9,203,000 + 572,000 
- - a , etaomenys — 7 ,013 — 58 111,161 + 12,971 
Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts Nirte nr ; J — es = (5.054 — el eat Re ne 
Fe ary 3s. 39 “ieee United of Havana... | 31 Feb. 4  £31,866— 4,929 533,618 — 43,177 
Company * Converted at average official rate 16: 12 “to 2 Receipts in Argentine 
a oe, Fra. ._& Converted at official rate. (d) Receiots in Uruguayan 
Pe Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (f) 10 days. 
nope enna __AMERICAN_ RAILROADS | 
o | e4| 20 | 10-4 Mesh of | Cumessed | | Compared 
‘I 8-6 1-9 | 10-5 Company December, with Dec. | !2 ge | Compers 
5 40-1 40-3 80-4 1937 | ‘Months, 1937 
‘1 | 39-8 | 43-5 | 83-3 —_—_—_—_—_—_———— pore ; — 
0 | 138-7 | 213-0 | 351-2 Baltimore and {Gross | 12,098,000 | + 374,000 | 134,722,000 | ~ 34,714,000 
SET [1S [38S | OMe FR | brats | Tage | en | — aneseees 
—e einen met Central .... Nett | 804, + 3,781,000 | 15,583,000 | — 20,445,000 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS “ees? tae | 6571.00 | + *°°3'370 | °57,333,000 | — 15,668:000 
5 (For headings see Overseas Traffic table) . Gross | 16,874,000 | + 406,000 | 200,071,000 | — 24,945,000 
-_—— - — | Southern Pacific 4 Next | 932,000 | 14,297,000 | — 8,319,000 
T R | 1939 | So, £ oo 2 Gross | 13,951:000 | + 1,856,000 | 150°213-000 | — 11,851,000 
Tansit as 1 Ini he : ’ | ’ > ’ , - ’ ’ 
Transit Receiptst.... | 4 Jan. a ae 600 - 28,500! 742,800 — _ 98,100 | Union Pacific.....4 Neep | 2.646.000 | 330,000 | 19,867,000 | — "3,019,000 
- 11 days. t Net operating income. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim divi 


ecirenncnanomnces + 





‘#Int. | 
Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
Compan | or | Total 
Year ame [tie Pay Year 
ae; i Hf ° } o — 
/® ° ! } ° 
Crossley Bl Prods. Tt | 10 | ws 8 
219* Devin s aoa Bldg. Pro. ed 15 i 15 
4 Delta Metal ...........- $30 pat $3210 
lle Dickins = Jones ... 10 12i2 
1i2* —_ East Worcester. Water 5 | 10 
5 Electrolux (America) | 40 a ‘Mar. 15) 40 oo 
lg —_ English Electric ...... | 10 10 
Fourth Conversion Inv. ‘Diot| .. \Mar. i. 
6pa Freeman, Hardy, &c. wo | $35 | «| $4212 
General Hydraulic ... it ma 7 
22'- ps General Investors, etc. 6 10 | | il 
$55 General mene ($10) Wei a. Mar. 13, 25c¢. 
19/5? Greenlees and Sons nial 10 10 
$50 Guinness (A. oe 12* ~ oe 2 
— (F pod | Idee 
10 (G. H.) & Co. | 10F |) 15 |... 15, 
612 ethan Main Colly. 21%} ... | Feb. 6} 25 
International Nickel 50c.) ... Mes. 31, 50c. 
20* ackson and ae me a =| 5 
25 ohnson (R.) 334* 334% 
5 elsall and K — -| 2 * ~ | ate 
? Lancashire Electric . 
ohe Lightalloys ........-+. 15* es 121* 
14 Lioyd (Richard) ...... ‘ie 15 
10 London Brick .......-. 5t 20 | ‘| 20 
612 Lond. Com. Sale Rms. 4 7 y 
10 London Elec. Supply 5 8 10(t) 
7 McAlister & 1. sacha 5 Feb. 15} 5* 
20 Merchants Trust ...... 412 Tig ‘i Tig 
6 Merc. Inv. & ‘Gen. Tet. 812 % ent 2S 12 
5* Meux’s Brewery ...... 5\g 9 ees ll 


| *Int. | 





| Pa | Prev. 
Company or | Total | os 
+Fin Pay | Year 
¥ oO [ | % 
Moore’s Stores......... a 72 + a 1012 9 
Mort. Co. of R. Plate | 32 at u Feb. 21 eo 
New Hucknall Colly. & 9 
Northampton Electric | (c) 7 ou | 10 
Penmount Estates ... 4t | ESF 
Port Said Salt ......... nee 6 | 60 
Quaglinos............ ie we 10 
Rly. Deb. & Gen. Tst. Slot} 51g Es 5\2 
Rly. Share Trust, etc. Ax = lo ‘ 6) 
Rawiplug .............++ aes 4G 
Reid (W. B.) and Co. 4 > ee 
Rushden Electric...... G 
Sackville Estates ...... oe | Qe 
Sears (J.) and Co. 104 | 3 ae 5) 313s 
Second ConversionInv| 23st... |Mar. ing 
Shireoaks Colliery (a A (a) 612 Feb. o 7 
Southalls (Birm’ha ham) | $15 . #2 mt kn | Oe 
Tennant Brothers ... 219 | : ni 2ig* 
Tilling (Thos.)... Shaws (b) sf (e190 Bae 1 ae 
Transvaal Mattress ... iMar. 15, 4* 
U.S. Debenture ...... ot | ae” kl 
Walker (P.) & Cain (R.) 5tct Tet. | 
Webley and Scott...... sa 25 | eS 
Wembley Stad. (Def.) |... 13 eS ac | Be 


(a) Paid on a larger capital. (c) Includes special 
jubilee bonus 1 per cent. 

_ (b) Paid on £824,000 more capital. ¢ Free of 
income tax. 


(t) Included special jubilee bonus 3 per cent. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
_ Week ended February 9, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 













































































NEW YORK Imports Rupens 
aT he | a ee ee ee | Pee eg =i * y rae - 
: | Feb. Feb. 3, | Feb. 4, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 8, From To | Bullion | Coin 
New York on 1939" | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939° | 1939 aM a i : i 
Pe ie ie = 
| a Cent aii “a Cen South Afi of soo i ag & £ 
don :— Cents | Cents s . Cents nts | ts t HACE .ccccveee J sn i lateness ee 3,529 
- om a ae 467932 46713s9 464671732 4681z2 «= 468952 | 46 B 552 S. Rhodesia .......++ | ee | Camas ....cccccces 75,811 4,330 
I a 46713;6 467)5;6 4681;6 468% 6 | 46815;6 4685, British E. Africa... 40,516 ote Germany ......... 3,600) oe 
EE nia | 467llig 46715;g 467)5;6 468716 46811;5 468!2 British Guiana 20, Netherlands ...... 5, 14,101 
inet i ita tad 264716 2°64%16 2°64lo | 2°645q  2-64l5ig 26454 Netherlands............ France .........00 3, 5,585 
Brussels, Bel. .......++.++ '16°89ln 16°88 16-8912 16-8912 16°90l2 16-9012 French Guiana Switzerland ...... 116, 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... (22-5812 (22-5812 22-58lg 22-60l2 22-6612 (22-6512 Switzerland .......... United States ... | 14,029,79 
Italy, Lira..........e.c00- | 5°261g | 5°261g 5-26lg | 5-261g 5°26lg | 52614 poeepeaeeniees ——_——_—_ —_—- 
Berlin, Mark ........-...+ 40-139 40-14 40-1419 40-141) 40-15 40:14 Total® ......00 Total* .., | 14,426,957, 29,544 
Amsterdam, Guilder..... |53°8412 (53°85 53-9212 53-9612 53-9412 53-90 deeenmnianmmanenal 
a 120-89 |20-89lp 20-90 20-92 (20-93 (20: SILver SILveR 
Se Nn \23-51 - (23-51lp 23-52 (23-55 «=. 23°56 0-23-55 South Africa ........ WR ancdisiccsivons 14,673 
Stockholm, Kr. .........- \24-11 |24-11lo (24-12 24°15 24°16 24-15 S. Rhodesia ......... Sweden .......... i 
5 SOR acvenzensncven | 08572 | 0-857. | 0-8573 | 0-857— | 0-86 | 0-86 rerlands............ Norway oo... 1, 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 199 - 430 \99 - 400 199-475 |99-500 99:475 Belgium ............... | 11,662) ... | Germany ......... ; 
Yokohama, Yen .......... 27-29 (27-29 (27-30 2 \27-35 (27-34 France ..... oscccvesecece Portugal ......... 1,17 
Shanghai, $.......ccc0ss00- 116-32 16-25 16-25 (16-06 16-10 (16°15 French Guiana 12 Ttaly .........cseees 
B. Aires, Peso .......0+.-- \29-02 3 (29-04 (29-07 [29-08 (59 Other countries ...... oe 575 | United States ... 26,519 
io, Milreist ............ | §-95 5°95 5-95 5-95 5-95 5-95 —_—_ —_—— —— 
_ ante | e i me aie 57,567, 700 Total* .., 78,149) 15,326 
Usance: T.T t Official ———— hihingt@womt " 
(000’s omitted) 
National idl 
neat . . . : West- | Williams 
Average Weekly Balance Barclays Coutts District} Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland} National) Provin uslasee \Senton*e _. 
January, 1939 Bank | and Co., Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank | cial | “Bank | Bank | gate 
— Limited | ‘\Limited) and Co.| Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited| Bank |, <—. swe g 
| | | Limited Limited | Limited 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ &£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and bal- 
ances with the Bank of 
England ia 43,946 | 1,755 | 8,427; 3,135 | 40,742 9,729 | 64,880 3,210 | 33,764 3,756 | 248,345 
Balances with and cheques 
in course of collection 
on other banks in Great 













Britain and Ireland ... | 10,830 791 | 2,275 
Items in transit ............ eee dacs ‘a 
Money at call and short 


1,876 | 10,484 — 10,966 269 6,878 9,334 1,644 word 




























































GONE ichcsscinchenmeneds 23,617 | 2,237 | 9,409 | 6,086 | 24,183 3,878 | 21,389 3,490 | 17,315 | 24,191 7,221 | 143,016 
Bills discounted ............ 65,720 | 1,176 | 6,051 550 | 49,609 4,046 | 47,580 1,381 | 36,326 | 42,296 822 | 255,557 
Investments ..........0000 96,936 | 7,519 | 29,229 | 10,524 | 107,526 | 33,360 | 118,024 | 14,248 | 82,815 | 112,186 | 11,575 | 623,942 
Advances to customers | 

and other accounts ... | 198,483 | 9,754 | 31,124 | 10,338 | 160,833 | 46,900 | 207,519 | 16,784 | 138,893 | 132,476 | 14,546 | 967,650 
Liabilities of customers for | 

acceptances, endorse- 

MENTS, CLC. 22... .-00eeeeee 15,389 654 | 9,496 | 2,975 | 36,610 8,145 17, 1,142 8,358 | 23,949 1,903 | . 126,028 
Bank premises account ... 7,446 412 1,621 740 9,7 614 7,397 5,064 1,040 44,282 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 

COMpaNies ......s.0000+0 6,998 3,624 8,954 |... 2,514 | 2,993 | 25,083 


| 469,365 | 24,298 | 97,632 | 36,224 | | 
| 975 224 | 445,004 














112,140 42,507 |2,496,477 








506,419 | 41,138 | 334,260 





Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 








EID acccccscsttclcianss 9-93 11:14 
_ _ LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ............ 15,159 1,875 78,197 
fund ............006 12,411 900 60,587 
Current, deposit and other 

III ncctdntccesinninn 461,442 | 36,001 | 307,923 37,829 |2,229,981 
Acceptances, endorse- 

MENES, CLC. «.....0eeeeeeee 17,407 1,903 | 126,028 
Notes in circulation ...... Pv a 1,384 
Reduction of bank pre- 

mises account ...........+ 300 





eee | 
42,507 \2,496,477 





OIL OUTPUTS 


Oilfields, Ltd— 1939; 51,576 barrels. Total shipments, 


Anglo - Ecuadorian 
Output for January, 1939, 23,765 tons. 


Attock Oil Company. gy 
for January, 1939, was 81,526 barrels. 
creased output is due to the new producer 


reported on January 10th. Output has now 


been restricted to suit available storage and to Tampico Oil, Ltd., was 116 barrels, Fo mm erg! ey ie! wale 
refinery capacity. Trinidad Petroleum Development.— tion (own fields only), 439,551 barrels ; 

British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— | Output week ended February 4, 1939: crude oil purchases ( ing own share of 
Total output week ended February 4, 1939: 56,224 barrels. Output for January, 1939: oil from jointly-operated fields), 526,486 
12,961 barrels. Total output, January, 243,393 barrels. Deliveries for January, barrels. 


January, 1939: 50,265 barrels. 


1939, including purchased oil: 245,400 
barrels. ee 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Total output for week ended February 4, 
1939: 1,234,392 barrels. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS | Sig Mar LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


FW: 





Maen 


BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Compared - 




































BRI i ILWAY TI Receipts | = prev. 
——_———— Gross Receipts, l Aggregate Gross Receipts emveiaies Cn nee anintapnatenetnetins ae 
ended Feb. 5 | 5 Soe mt ‘s 
week 000) | ( a i Week ending Feb. 4, 1939, before ee selihsideinens sé, 900 — 12,200 
nettle Time | SOUhAe embetedee ae... whet ~+ | 18,148,300 | + 171,100 


L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 29 
Satadaistgiabint 388,200 | 4 
P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .*"*" : | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
+? 


HE alli 


-P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling .... 30,923,828 


| Total 
| is | 
Total 


| Receipts 
ae 


i 


London Transport Pool ool receipts, ss year to June 30, 1938 . 42, 120, 179 


peer" oie | U,1 ’ 
Las | a a toe t] Re re eo 


eaeeeeee 


375) a 316, 762, 1,137 11853 2,010 1,538, 3,548, 5,401 _ INDIAN 


| Eee 
291 632, 888 1 285, 1, 646 1,416 3,062 4,347 
































256, 341) = 
_ 308, 274 582 #26 1,238 1,375, 1,316, — 3929 ‘ “ Grose Receipts | Agregate Gross 
161) 202) 129 331; 492; 812) 979, 657 1,636 2,448 Name B 3 A cE 
152 183) 115, 298) 450, 804 863 578 1,441) 2,245 ~ 1939 | + or — | 1939 | + or — 
258| 55| 37, 92| 350|1,303| 268, 191} 479| 1,762 | | —_ i080) — as ——T - i 
| 253, 53) _ 38 91| 344 1,288! 260 186 446 1,734 | Bengal & N. Western | 16 Jan. 20) $11,48,9211 + 98,4361 1, sah 191 + 233, 641 
= peer ed ‘i ae? ee Bengal-Nagpur ...... 42 20| $27,36,000 +2,41,923)|7,41,17,465 — 7,55,618 
Total— | Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 43 31; +38,88,000 — 000! 9,69,38,000 — 11,83,000 
I cnicninamnaaen (10611092, 769 1861) 2,922 5,309 5,286 3,834, 9,120, 14,429 Madras & S. Mah.... | 42 20) $21,49,000 + 1,47,982/ 5,97,00,326' + 31,87,920 
BED ssccnsnichoscee [1026 990, 743 1733) 2,759 ates) 4,508 3,618 8,126 13,309 | S. Indian.............. 40 10} $14,69,454 — 78,658) 4,26,36,176 — 7.45,995 
Lt ae endian wcscesecee (MO) 136,176 — 7.45, 
Se oe ——— — $10 days. t 11 days. 
(a) Week ended Fe ae CANADIAN | 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS | | 1939; + § a ts — FF 
(000’s omitted) | Canadian National. | 4 Jan. 31 $4,445, 669) + 68,515) 13,495, 005 + 173,373 ay 
on nn etna Pe ete ns | Ce rein. | Of Su 29 098,000 — 194,000) 9,699,000) - 616,000 } 
: Great 1 + 10 days. : it oe 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. Southern : 
ee | it SOUTH & CENTRAL A AMERICAN Bi 
———~€umulative Figures oo g | ££. £ | £ | 1939 | t 
Qi tees oe 938, over £ & £ £ Antofagasta ........... | 5 Feb. 5 £13,690 — 1,780 62,840 — 23,660 fi 
ott balt ee naar ases® |— 780 |— 638 | — 318 | — 105 Argentine N.E. ...... 31 4 + *f 77481 = 9,100 sees + 191,300 
ross decrease, seco! — ; t : 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | —1,812 | -— 926 |- 54 | B.A. and Pacific...... 31 4 yy + —-_ 40,485,000 — 1,829,000 - 
Gross decrease, first half 1939, B.A. Central 30 J 21 eat os 0 2,511,481 — 113,460 
over first half 1938 :— othe VOTUTAL .ccceeeee an. 5 300°000 ~- nas »308,600 423,800 
5 weeks to Feb. 5. 1939 ...... - 41 |- 418 |- 23 |- 48 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 31 Feb. 44$ (209'677 — on ne oa ee 
eekly Figures | ; ,474 4,290,942 — “170,347 . 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 90:2 | —83-60 | ~40-60 | — 9-60 B.A. Western .......+ 31 4 ies nos t 142,000) 21,715,000 = 1,756,000 
Latest week compared with 1938.... - 55 - 60 a 42 _ 6 : | $2 496 100 + 538150 57'032 450 ~eaakane 
Latest week compared with average m1 Central Argentine ... | 31 44% £15 4845 + 33384 3°537°993 — 7,843, ae 
lm, = on an — . > 1 > > or > 
PD vvnccersesciimiincieih vee! = 174 198 | 89 '— 13 _ ae an, | 30 Jan. 2e.f 418Z114 + 15102, 4/825,940 + 225,830 
—- oan. <°' 0£19,696— 350; 555,288 + 24,283 } 
_IRISH_ RAILWAY _SRAFFICS Riehl 5 Feb. 4 J™©M1662000 — 109,000 9,205,000 + 572,000 | 
hic nasobiie cae Sp orornsen Be po aie pedovesess — pane - 58 «111,161 + 12,971 a 
Gross Receipes, week ended | Aguregate Gross Receipts | Neraee” alwaye-s | Jen. 31 atis.0s4 — 4599 | Bers “7'586 i 
aa Po United of Hisvens | 31 Feb. £31,866 —~ 4,929 533,618 — 43,177 ti 
Company * Converted at average offieial rate 16°12 pesos to £. f Receipts in Argentine : 


————= | pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receiots in Uruguayan 





| Pass. | Goods , Total | Pass. | Goods | Total currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (f) 10 days. 5 & | 

cease saa GATE gr A ott see eine AMERICAN RAILROADS ' 

Beit & Co. Down | Reederaninaenenieee nee : cm - ; 

SEU Siesiudeibshnbactetied . 1:6 0-4 2:0 8:4 2:0 10-4 Month of | Compared | Compared ' 

HUD icssscuannecniadielit | 1:7 0-4 2:1 8-6 19 | 10:5 Company December, | with Dec., | 12 Months | ‘with 12 tt 

Coe Never Se BE oe te | ape 1938 | 1937 Months, 1937 

Ghar iccnsseernseeee tet on ee] OS | OS | TF hhh 3 

reat Southern— } - : 

Baltimore and f Gross | 12,098,000 | + 374,000 | 134,722,000 | - 34,714,000 -_ 

Log errtsttessseseessees 271 | a2 | oe [Bri 197. 3 oz SR inessnemieet | “1740.00 | +. 1,038,000 | |14'853,000 | — 10,056,000 | 

oe en ae 2 awe eee 7 aee:s New York Gross | 29,102,000 | + 1,794,000 | 298,682,000 | - 67,544,000 fs 

ee CO ces LO | RRR | + Seetaee | ISsenees | - 250s | 
Pennsylvania ross | 32,770, + 2,635, 8 | ~ 95,550, ie 

SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS Raikroed «..... Nett | 6,571,000 | + ~” 3,370 | 57,333,000 | — 15,668,000 i 

(For headings see Overseas Traffic table) Southern Pacific 4 GTO8S | 16,874,000 | + 406,000 | 200,071,000 | — 24,945,000 

cake Ted Ke) sBamdl Boson | tran ren. tse | sotto | + ees | asarzas | = tates i 

- , Pe - | 13,951, + | — 11,851, : 
Transit resi | 4 Jan. 31) - fo,600 - 28,500! 742,800 — 98,100 | Union Pacific... Nett | uate |. se 000 | *19%867,000 | — 3,019,000 if 
t i days. e + Net operating income. i i 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
_by asterisk to indicate interim divi 


ee enn — 


SURSPAenESnectY te ates ettebceer tar aie 






































{ *Int. | ‘Int. | Pay- | *Int Pay- Prev 
Compan Pay- | or |T otal | . Company or | Total BEVe 
pany Final Total a Company +Final! able | Year = +Final able Year 
} a 
Wa oe aa er + ¥ oo o | % — o o { Oo" : a 
RAILWAYS ni % ‘ +e a Bidg. Prods. | 7¢| 10 | ... | % Moore’s Stores.......-. @ Tita l0l2|_ ... 9 
Bengal Dooars ......... 3* -» |Mar. 29, 2lo* Crowle B dg. Pro. | Ot | oo | | 15 Mort. Co. of R. Plate | 5lot 9 (Feb. 21; 9 
L.M.S. 4% Pref, ...... 2 4 |Mar.1| 4 Delta Metal ............ | $3212 + New Hucknall Colly. | 5t > 7 i 9 
eteeeseeecees 11g Dickins and Jones ... | it |* | 121g Northampton Electric (¢)7f (c)ll | 10 
London Transport‘ CG’) “jip* Mar.27) 112* East Worcester. Water | 5 10 | 10 Penmount Estates... | 4f > 7 | 7 
Sthrn. Rly. Pref. ord. | 4 5 \Mar. 2) 5 Electrolux (America) |40cts.| ... Mar. 15 40cts. Port Said hie J | 6 | | 60 
Do. def.ord. ...| ... | Nil |... 1g _ English Electric ...... ie ce | 10 Quaglinos ............ Scie 5 | 10 
BANKS FourthConversionInv.| 2!2t... Mar. 15)... Rly. Ded. & Gen. Tst. | 3)ot) = 512) 5'2 
Industrial of Japan ... 6pa| ... doit 6pa Freeman, Hardy, &c Cone Sees Rly. Share Trust, etc. | 4\2t 612 | 612 
INSURANCE General Hydraulic =. | 4t | 8) | 7 Rawlplug .........+-::0 | 30¢ | 40 | 40 
ine... | ... [15/- ps 22'-ps General Investors, etc. 6+ | 10 ie bee Reid (W. B.)andCo. | 6f, 10 | } 10 
Pearl Dapeaen cael $30t | $55 c | $55 General Motors ($10) | 75c.| ... Mar. 13) 25¢. Rushden Electric...... | sti 9 | 9 
Prudential “ A? -""* 14/8",t| 198%) <.. | 19/5%, = Greenlees and Sons | .. | 10 | ... | 10 Sackville Estates ...... | 3+ | 5 4° 
Do, “BR” |... w | $50 | 1... | $50 Guinness (A.) and Co. SSOP ae <1 ee ae Sears (J.) and Co. ...| 10¢| 15 |... | $135 
ees MINING is Hampshire (F. | wes ae a Second eee pa yt Gt Feb. B 7 
nglo-French Explor. |... te. 1 tt Shireoaks Colliery ... (a a e : 
Lower Bisichi Tin ‘abs “ _— “ Sle ao Hi) cs. ot ws | Feb. 6| = Southalls (Birm’ham) | +1 ST $25 257. 
INDUSTRIALS" ite International Nickel 50c.| ... Mar. 31| 50c. TennantBrothers ... | 2)2* 21; 
~Oates Mtrs. 10* .. \Mar. 15, 20* ackson and Steeple... be Tilling (Thos.)......... lw) 5+ (b)10 at 10 
Bent’s Brewery ...... 20+} 25 |... 25 ohnson (R.), Clapham ‘3548 ee | 34* Transvaal Mattress .. | 4° Mar. 15 4 
Birmingham Rly. Carr.) ~., Tig} sei 5 elsallandKemp ... | 22*| ... | 2ig* U.S. Debenture ...... | ot 10 we 10 
Blackwell Colliery... | 8j¢| gig) 8! Lancashire Electric 5+ | Tig) ... | Tle  Walker(P.)&Cain(R.)} Sit) 72)... 72 
Blakey's Boot Protectrs) “7io| ...°| “:: | 7h*  Lightalloys ........-.. 15* | .... Feb. 28 1242"  WebleyandScott......| -.. | 25 | =. | 35 
posover Colliery bab of ae ss 14 Lioyd (Richard) ...... ee 6 Wembley Stad. (Def.) |... _ 20 oot | ar 
Bovril (Deferred) — lot ae oa ¥? Lond. ae : Rms 3 t 2 Mar. 9| 9 (a) Paid on a larger capital. (c) Includes special 
British Assets Trust cc tet ® London Elec. Supply 5 8 | ... | 10(t) jubilee bonus 1 per cent. 
British, ane, ---:.. a Bt 7 2p 8 McAlister & Co. ...... s* | ... Feb. 15, 3° (6) Paid on £824,000 more capital. + Free of 
Cardiff CoeiPPing.. | St) 10 | <2 | 20° Merchants Trust ...... ict Tin] | Me income tax. 
Cutecn's Giamioggh | shi 8 | | fee SSeS ie |i (s) Included special jubilee bonus 3 per cemt. 








-7*orreer 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


date yment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
accrued since the last —- : I before a certain date the final 
ocks allowance is made for interest redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or 
in colculeting yicide of Snot Saas cermin done the yield includes any profit or loss on tion is above ove pee. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain ot 2 discount and the earliest date when the quota 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands 




























































































































Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
taken increase or reduction of interim dividends. 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being of any yess eames ene 
id on “cum. div.” shares, ny Brice, - 
__ calculating the yie a = > y. vee Price, | 24 
| year 1939 jl a 4 Yield ca I to jon Feb.| 82) Yield 
Prices, i ion. 1 to or | me Feb. 8 Canes Name of Security 8, a yy 
Year 1938 || “Feb. 8 | Name of Security | Feb - s, | inclusive 1939 e 
| inclusive || 193 High L— “ Low- he “@ © ’ 
High- | Low- | High- — | Sg eet eae "| _ | —a__ yaw ' 
ex | es || om tt d. Bi Overseas A £5 || 30/-| .. Nil 
i ~ eee Be 219% 2° + le $i Q | 32/6 - 96 Mee aor Chtd. of India £5 .. 919' +12/ 6 6 0 
794 | 64 Tile iS | 4% es } ag + %| 312 On) Oe) th 334 a|| Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/— || 12/6 | +1/3| 4 9 0¢ 
1113, | 98 | 10519 195 8 || Do. Dip, 1944-49 | 9614) + 34 : ; a 49/- 2 | 5a Fs District B. 8 3p. ae cis 2 . 0 
1003, | eS 948-53... || 97354) +1 H 316 3loa 312 b| Bn. §, & Aust. i 6 
10314 | 92 || 9Blg 9558 | Do. 3% 1 | ogi lp} 311 9n| 75/- | 63/6 | 10, £2 410 0 
10453 | ip || 991g | 9676 | Bo 319% afer 196i ‘yoais| 415] 4 6 Of| 10% of, | 308 as | Hong, $61 £80led +1 ei 8 
105ig | 100 | 104g | 102716 |) 1540-64 lllig| +13g| 2 15 10 || £93 gine 6a Dhaai Li pd... ad 439 
Mitte ‘Bt ; 7 | B5l2 Fund. 212% 1936-61 itil 3s S| otto! Ts || Te 78) Martins £20 690 |) 9y ae 
Q715;6, BBlg || 923, | 90% } Fund. 254% I oat +31 3 5 0 || 86/- ! 5 55 || Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. - | 411 0 
9956 90 || 947g | 93 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... | &| 3 8 Oj 518 e 10... 3 | 500 
Has | 99 | ton | ‘Sere | Bund: 4% 1960-50. | 108.) 2146] 3m) Be] Ue Sties4 tai) 32 | 4) 6 3 0 
Liy ' } 0 j } Prov j - 
soba "| 93 |! 96g | 94's || Do. 3 1954-38... | a 7. 3 12 Sf) 71/- | 68 || The web Ry BK. of Scotland || 445 | *° 316 6 
tha ‘aha | “| “abe Wertz semacibs | "SR 7) SHG) | i | gh) SE Resa tae aseel “Bl i! 2 
10353 | 2 i 2 \ 8212| + le a) 614 6)| Union Dis. £1........+ |) /3 | 
le | 78 || 83% 8054 || Local Loans 3%....-. t 0) 45/- 39/6 354 sll West. £4. Li v4... 1 
102° | 90lp || 99 Sia tara ——| oi~ 1308 | 91/9 | 85/6 9a | 96 gr pd. 87/6 41 5 
6812 | 55 \ 64 4 || In 3 sccssapocece | %.. ch ‘es | amieee | 
82i, | 68 76 7310 | Be ceeweesecneeeee i 88 3 19 7 ' Alliance £1 fully 251p ae 310 6 
i | 87 D . 59% ecaenehtaie eee lj 2434 || 506 40a 
1i7%, | ato } 115%4 | 11314 | =: Bgek 113g 3 9 - “ 131g | 4/6 3/6) cles a fie oa fh 3) t% 3 o 
I Rose. Soc 196 1945-75. 103 | +1 | 4 8 67) eso) B5| “ea | GenAce £5'-pd. || fe! “| Sas 9 
1087, | 97 103, | 201, || Austr. 5% 5 | 102 318 10f 95/~ | 956 | 25¢@ | Lon. & Lanc.£5, | 2612| + 12] 315 6 
sos tote Haat | arte | eee sa? teso-eo az | | 303 6] art | Ses!) 3/2a| 3/ib | N-Brit.&Mer-Lliafp.| 10l5) ..°| 3 3 0 
108 | "OBig iol | “oar, I NSectend 5% 1946 | 10012) +1 419 3f "ose 181) $254) $305)) Pheniat im] iat os | 7 or 
1071925 95 j 10234 10054 | Queens. 5% 1940-60 | | 102 + lp 3 ll 0 15516 141g | 6/-a 6/~b | Prudential | ‘A Oe } 3514 + lp 2 14 6t 
112i5j6, 97 | 1081g | 107 |) S. Africa % 1945-75 | 108 | ... | oe | 33'e | $3) |t14/stb | Det with | 90/-| ... | 5 5 Ot 
| ai | Foreign Govern {| B0lp| + 12) 512 0} 93/- | B4- || T50¢ | t506 | Rove Bx Ln. |) 9lg| + 1g) 3 5 0 
961. | 78 85 79 | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. | 2 13 Bo 92 | 85 | 19 « |\iRo 10/- | gl 400 
192° | 23 } 40\2 | 25 |; Austria 1930 5% ns 1 - “ 110 2 01) 8le el ee 365 || S &NLA £20.41p4. | 1619 319 0 
3) & 3 | || Do 44% 36) 1970 90 | +2 | 412 6) fils | 7.) ties) 1/3 a} Sun in, £1 with 5/pd.| 78/9 310 0 
st. ae Lae | Baitearta Tip | 25 | +2 | 10 0 Om ~. 7S | toe | +108 || Sun. » £i fy.pd)) 77%) 41g! 211 6t 
: i ‘ : 2 JQ senveeeee Ni || 1 
372 12h 15% 4 | ae asa . + 14 : oF Investment Trusts we . ine « 
"8 | 2 “Bo, (1912)... 1 eC a 1 . Deb - 
ie) ao | os | ae | DesetsI3) a7 +2 | 1010 6| 2... toe ee Anglo. Cehic Ord | 42\2| — gas 
| Czect ia8%. 55 | + | any 3 | 10¢ | 1c || Brit. Assets Trust 5/~ . 
10554 | 20 || S5ig | 402 ! a | 3 2 0} 11/3 | 89 | | Debenture Co 20512 417 5 
99 a4 | 100 98 } Denmark 3% eeeereerer | 1 * 4 16 0 i} 214g 203 \ 4a 65 rp. Se | oy i 6 
z | For. Amer. &c., | 592 71 
104 84lp || 86lg | 81 || Bgypt Unified 4% ... || 8312 2 6 || 60lo | 5912 36 liga), . 1» | 2 3 
i | gE | ue eT | aR) EM) dg 8 ats | uh | be) 85 Geilo |utoed cit) 3 § 
60 2 | - e | —1g/17 0 4), : Invest. Trust Def.... || 216 | ... | 6 0 4 
46 15 || 331g | 2154 | Do. Young Ln. 412% | 26 21 818 Teo 223 211 8b 5a | View Inv. 10/— || 13/~ ~ 712 0 
Sato | 25 || 29l2 | 24 || Grock 6% Stab. | 32ip| *.. | 1317 Om 14/3 | 12/9 | Sis] 81g6)| Mercantile Inv. ....., 225 | 3. | 5 6 6 
Go | 35) fl a2 2 | a5ie | fame Dinee tose-es | 4o°| 42 | 11 4 Of, 235 cas ain b| Merchants Trust Ord. || 116| “” | 6 9 0 
co | 3 52 | 45te | Japan, 519% | 210 Of) 1182 | 1 : | - |} 20712) 3. | 515 8 
red. 1959!) 48 | +1 | 1 7 Met Trust 20712 
Sti | 38 1 53 | $e | Dao (Ahead 1899] oe 9 8 3¢ 217% | 205 | 5a | Scorch fae. 5/=-- | 3/9 | = | 56 9 
' {| lg || Peru 712% 1922...... oo | / } oe s 1 a 518 5 
752 54 65, | 50 } Poland 3%, senorinsass | 7. “we = : o>, 16812 16012 6b 32 eee ae | it s & 
2 73° || 7° | 7854 td } 76 | we | 318 ML) Oe | 176 4a | 65 |e ited States | 17612 513 4 
Hi i ‘Financial Trusts, &c.'' 
1153, | 101 | A119 | 109%, |) Bir’ n » 
117" | 104% |} 114” | 11154 27/11, | 20/- | 13) ¢ 85 ¢| Brit. S.Afr. as=tyrne. || 23 tee) 8 TS 
Ste | Biss | 772 126° | 126 | 24 lG@otbond Ry. £1 || 139| 2 | 516 0 
97lg | Wl, 93216 ‘ be 12 
1058 | 9435 | 10254 | 99ip || t2l20 "33 °| aloe £20, er | hal | 317 2 
—_———— 65 3a || Forestal 1... || 18/- a 
Vente Nil ¢ | # 4 (c)|| Hudson's Bay Co. £1 |) 22/- | +6d| 4 10 0 
ee 2 28 Java Invest. £1 -..- | 3 +1/ a 
Feb.8 || Dividends — - ak. 815 0 
: : 3 Primitiva Hold. £1... 8/ 
__inclusive _| 1291 102 || Sudan Plant. £1-..... || 28/12 723 
High- | Low | @) ® © . an | 
est est jj | Breweries, 
eee a Public ic Boards tt £ 8. d. | ’ . - /6 | 5 9 0 
112 | 108% || 2p | te | c. Hes. $9 1950-70 || 10812 413 so 8% Darin’ Petr A | $io | $2/5| 516 6 
% T 73 | a5 | 620t|| Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 116/- +4/6| 4 6 Of 
ui2te | 10514 | ate | ate | ian HA 1985 2 \\tine| +2 | 42 8 125 | 3a || Charrington & Co. £1 |) 61/3 | +1/3| 418 0 
tle | 108 as | ie ing} 42 | 45° 7 148 | Ge || Courage Ord. £1... |) O92) +40) 3 18 6 
117ip | 108 Zp | le “TT s5. Sas 155 | Tia) Disilers Ord. £1 <.. | 90/3 | —34| 419 0 
5 6814 226 Ike 83-|41-| 312 3 176 | 12a || Guinness Ord. £1... || 108/- +2 : 
851g | 8214 Llp 112 | 312 0 a 20 b) Ind. & £1 || 80/- | +5/- 0 9 
1 2p | 2g 112l2| —1e ; 1 33/9 | +1/9| 51 
114 1214 3loa 3'2 | Meus’s £1 ....+ 1/6| 516 0 
8a | 13 Michele & Batters 4 $s | rue) 5S oO 
29 | 222 || 3g] Nil all G.W. Ord, ...-cssse-0e 27le| +12! 12 14 6 a ee + aS ES) Ai | Sig | t2/-| 518 6 
ae) Sh | Na | No | Deasepret Ord | 2°] t| Ni 125 | Ga |iWeney Gombe Def fi \63ioxd t49| 5 12 
2 
47 Nil a Do 5% Pret. . iron, Coal and Stee! 
sl , 8 0 
ots . or a ap = es + 6b 4a || Allied Ironfound, £1 ; 0 0 
124 | 10% | ed Nil ci LMS. Ord. ......... 12l4| + 34| Nil 66 | 4a || Babcock W 613 3 
x 21 989 deme | sie | we Be 85 | Breeds ar $i 
4 372 a i 4% Pt. Be 12\s tty _ Nil tie ele’ Brown (J.) Ord. tof 5 14 xt 
6 Do. 5 6312 ps 
Site = i i De 34 PE 8B8lo| +4 5 13 St $¢ Cammell Laird 5/ pee 7 15 ° 
Dom. & Foreign 7 10¢ Consett iro 418 6 
. 7 eee Nil 15 a , Wi 1 4 2 
s| [| im eeeece-| 2] -| @ ioe | 18s | Baten tage $33 
13% | 9° | Na | Ni 10 |i] Nil Ie | asc | Do. Pret Ord. £1... 8 ot 
io | 6 | Ni | Nil ei) Na et “ al| GuestKeen&ee Ord £1 ag 
11g | 634 ~ Nil 7g a\| Hadfields 10/- ...... 
8 3 0 
Gls} 4%3 | Nil = ae : 9 10 22 b}| Horden : 10 0 0 
24 20 2c c Bros. 1 
4 Es Nil le 3 +1/3| 6 3 5a | 10 Lambert 910 0 
30. 205, | +25 | tNil a - 8131 I Be Tessnang Syeuners 5 - 8 15 . 
Powell - 6 1 
47126) +52 i 869 
6 7 Big Ord. £1 712 5 
rian) 561 ‘Se 5 16 13< | 10¢ |S. Ord. an 3 
6 6b 313 Tec 4c || Steel & Iron 510 0 
me 7a 7b 318 6b 4a Stanton Iron. £1...... 5 8 ot 
On 1 Ss 5 14 “Tad Tap c| Stewars & Lloyds £1 514 0 
a, Sig Be He $6 Swan, Hunter £1 ... 780 
c Bc 314 15 a" 
c 6¢ 42 ¢€ 









(2 Seen nites. Final dividend. (2 Dividends or fall year. (@) Paid in ANZ. Nz, lowing or oes (f) Flat yield. (g 


value. 
Yai S (0) Yield 
OP Yield we 27% ‘basis. (m) Based on viel saa @ ie opp ay ? basi 
, tn) Yield based on 40% of coupon. > Tax. ba rg aie worked on 8 1a (zs) 1% paid free of income tax. 
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32 
——— 
| 7 | Prices, ! ee. 
es : | Year 1939 (| | > a 
. ave! Yield Jan. 1 to Last two | } Prce.| og | 
| gS) Feb. 8, Feb. 8 Dividends | : jPreejes | |. 
S| . i oN | Feb. eee | Yieid 
58 1939 ||__inclusive _ Name of Security || g | | Feb. 8, 
§ | High- { Low- ~@ ¢ (6) | | 1939 5 g= | 1939 
es ———— |} est | est — a | 
| ltron, Coal, rom, Coal, becom | | F eg ee pe) —— HL lt 
42/6 | 34/412) Ni 8c 11) 30/410) 4.71 | Pe ; 
$7514| $5778 le | Nile Uy Stance Steel a 3100 3p | LM! 42 4] 825] 66 || 20 8} Teall Gallaher Ltd, O Ba | | £s d 
246 - ze - ny 7 amo | i Tid ot 5 | Ra 3/4 Nil ¢ = q Geumont-Beie vg 36 - oo. | @ 2 0 
23/712, 19/1022 c @ || Vickers 10/-..........+. | 64 |) 32/- 16 ¢ | Gen “OL. 19 | -Gd) Ni 
23/15| 21/- || le | 1212 el] Ward(Thos. W.) £i.. | Be 7a) 4 811] 259 | 236 || is é| as | Gestetner (D) le). | oie | 16 16 0 
Aus) 456 || 2212] 1212 al] Whit Laseci | 748) +13) aL 2 3) 85) | 763 5S al 20 5|Harrisom&Coe Defi) oor) + Tipd 8 4 2 
61/3 | 589 15¢ | 20c || Yarrow ew | 60/— met ; = $ aii $4712 13126) 5 a'| Harrods fl roe. Dif See | | +2/6 | 4 : ‘ 
‘ . 2 / 5 1 eeereee i] 
3% ee ee ey i on] _s al 28/9 | 25/- | as 27 aes y(3/-) || 22/9 | +34 | 960 
3512] 2/12 !| Nil | Nil || Beedford Byers Zi... || 26] 34! Na OW Ose | 226 || Sted) H tent. Chom’ Oot. sis | 5 110 
47! 29 | Nil | Nit |] Brit. Cel. Ord. id= l sail —iind «ONO 4, | 88 Nil ¢| Imp. Smelting ; ral 31:3 | +94) 5 8 10 
441. 33 || Nil Nil || Calico Printers £1... || 3/412) —5! > i ae 692 | T7!2 a) $1712 6! Imp. Tobeccs fi. edo — 
363 | 33/- | 10c | 10c || Coats, J. & P “ | sel Nil — || $60i2/ $4915 | ¢$2-25 c82: 00 | Inter. Nickel (Ollexd - lg! 314 OF 
299 | 23/- || 7 6} Mall Courtaulds £' | 2501 cog! 338 2] We | gel 5 oS tater, Nickel ap... || $85 | +81) 312 9 
286 | 256 || 7izd|  2ipal| English Swe. Ld 26/- | —3d 7 6 6/| 37/- | 306 || 6 4 al lamer & Uches £1 sshuicce 2 
3/3 19 | Nil Nil || Fine Cotton $ a &i | sy 713,10 | 17/6 | 123 | 10 | Nil a Lon. & Th. OW! ot | ua ted 6 1 6 
29.9 | 24/42 3 3 ee tse th osha 1 Ps 5l/- | 433 i 20 c¢| 20 c, London Brick “1 | 50ed re | i 
48,6 | 48/9 || t12l2¢ $10 | Patons & Baldwins at 2 Ls ft or 578 Ate |] 14 B) a 2 Lyons J.) Ord. =) a (BSN eee 
6/10!2 5/- Nil a| Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. i 5/719! Nil | 776 | ie gh 6 15 ks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- | 57/- | + 19 310 0 
i | Recess cal Manufacte._ 1 339 | } 424 12125 Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 77/6 | +2/6| 5 2 
39'- | 3472) 10 ¢ 10 Associated Elec. 39/6} +2/-| 5 1 24 2 9 | 32,214) 933} 212 a Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 33/11). oe 
863 77.6 | 15 b 5 a | British tnsulated Li 86/3 | +2/6 | 26/9 | 21/6 || 10 6 7l2a@ Pinchin Johnson 10/- z nas 
79/6 710'- 15 6b 5 \ Cal - 78.9 | 7 | 413 7 1 36/-— | 29/415 | 1219 al 37lob Prices T Ord ! 26/3 1 1012 613 3 
We | 15- | 6 a 26 $ Grompes bea | 7-1 haa] 7 FTW 525%) 45.6 || 11%98 Sigal) Redistion Ord £1... | s0'3| 4581 342 
336 |31- || 10 ¢ 10 Crompton Pari | Mim | +3d) 2 aziate| 15/3 || 93 | 14 °5| Ranks Ord. a hat a ee 
773 | 709 17l¢cl 20 cl General Electricf1... || 76/-|42-| 5 1. 5516 47g |] 2212 ¢) 2219 ¢| | Reckits & Som Ord. £1 | i 1s oo 
196 1179 || 45 5 al Henleys(W. T.)3/-,, | 20/- | +13) 5 2/103 | 86 | 5 e| 10 -5|Seare().) Ord. 5 |i ip’ sie 432 S 
i- | 32/- | Ted § Johnson & Phil Phillips £i | 33.9 | 41/3 5 0 0} 96 | 83 || 2c 4 c|Smthfld&AmMcfl| 89| | 92 9 
22/- | 203 || Mec 7 iemens £1 - | 21/3 +13) 7 8 O}] 589 | 563 || 12126) 212@/ Spillers Ord. £1 8/9 |... 929 
oo ° ae e ee 3} w+» | 7 1 7} 29/712! 24/6 || Nil Nil | Swed. Match. B.ir25 | 276 tricd Na? 
$10 | $75e |) ¢1 1 B T she, «| $9 | § 613 | 55/412 44a 6| Tate and i Lyle {6 | + aid Nil 
679 | 66/3 > c| $le rac., no par... || 66/3 + 12) ll 1 456 39'6 5 a 3 5) Tillin i on —Tlod ? 
271.9 26- 5 8 Brith Pom, ai ft ti ore] 4i-| 5°19] S2 | 8 | wo 63 «| To. Secres Ord. £i || eae | *2?| $ 2°9 
326 6 319 | og Bl O31 ty of Lond a 414 0 | 31/9 | 253 i 35 ¢| 25 ¢| Tri ex Safety G.10/- || 20/45. “| 8 10 : 
3672/35 | 5 8 Clyde Val mel | 35/719 2. | 410 0} Sea | 829 || 30,4) 1386) Tubelnvestments £1 || 6/3 | +26| 5 10 0 
4472 41/102 Jind Semneel te d th - | +64! 416 78/3 | 69.6 334) 1614 5| Turner & Newall £1... | 75/715. +71, 
25,6 22/9 55 =. Souney of 1 “ne || 2g | +1/-| 416 e 53/l!2) 49.9 5 | 7126) United Dairies £1... || 52/6. To ows 
309 | 2912 |) Qipgl 5° schire Bee. Zi || 30/- |... | $0 Off saa | Qt2] Peel 15, Bi Uniced Molases6/s.. || 22/6 t13| 613 4 
id 4 Alp 4b 3 Lad Aa ie fi = | 289] 3 | 417 5] agq | 322) 9 4 3 712 6] W'llpapr A Mfrs. Def. 1 | 30/7 qed 8 3 0 
se | Sal 9 b| 3 ajj Metro. Blectric{l... | 40/3) «=. | 5 4 0} 616 | 55- 15 a Woolworth Ord. S| | a 
359 | Mi- | Sigb} ipa anes fi /-| 3. | 411 6 r 4 = || 61/3 [ilo 5 6 0 
Bas | Se Bnet A | il 2H | | ie ts | 
od | etro. { 2 } , | | i 
33/6 | 33/10'2|  Sigb)  Zige h Power £1... | 35/-| ....| 412 0) Be » aM 95 c¢| 95 | Ashanti Goldfields 4/~-| 73/9 ... | 5 2 0 
i | 3 a| 5 6) Yorkshire Blectric£i | 37/- | +6d| 4 610) Cr | seg os pt, ai ‘Burma urma Corp. Rs.9... | 8/7loxd cea | 7 8 Of 
23 Lie! 20 6 ! 24 a 4 Gas L. &C. £1. How, d od 520 1614 147e | 95 "a 95 , 6 Cons. Glds.ot S.At 1) a | wn $ 0 0 
12614 111 || =6 Bb] 4’ ql Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... Iron . 5 2 6 ak.| att || 20 9 Nil} De Beers (Def.) £212 | 7 | — 14/1014 0 
231. 216 |] 2teq! 3% bl| Newe.-on-Tyne i... ‘21 /oxd ~ 1 33 oi 45% 37/6 || 20 ¢ 15 ¢| Joburg. Cons, £1... | 43/9| ...'| 616 3 
10554 | 103 2l2a . is. Meseoeliten Stk. 102nd_ 41 5 710 = “— 1 | lly a) 1114 6; Randfontein At \ 38/9 |+1/10ly9) 11 12 «0 
45\- | 38/1l2 || 45 Motors and Cycle | | rt 2 = a| ar) apenas Cosp. £l..  isie| + 4g) 5 6 0 
343 | 28/3 | eat ¢| 1219 cl) Albion Motors Ord. £1)) 45/- | + 9| S511 0} 47/71,| 14/412/| 10 al i0 6 R es sgereeses | idle ei il 
389 S53. || t22 @ £5 bi Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1) 33.9 |+3/1l2 4 8 It) 421 1050-1 75 a 75 oan AntelopeCpr.5/- | 16/- | +3d) 6 5 0 
26/11 | 50 ¢ 30 cll Austin 5/~ ..........+. | 28/9 [+4/419) 5 44 2 “4 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-...... i} 115g} +1g/ 6 9 O 
2 23/6 Nil ¢ 10 ¢ Birm. Sm! Arms {£1 || 26/6 101 | 712 5 81g 73g | A 6 2/6a Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 71g te3. S23. 
189 163 || 334 a 663 6|| Dennis 1/- ......... » | 266 | +10) 712 3] ote] a6 || Nil | Nil |W. Wirwatersrand0/-| 595 — %e/ Ni 
ae 153 | 6. ¢| 5. ell Ford Motors bins | | Fee 63 0 (2 _7/- || 10 ¢ Nil ¢'WilunaGold £1.. 10/- | +16 Nil 
87/6 70,712 ag te) Wad Lucas, niSDean: | 57/6 | +3/9| 5 4 4 
se | 248 Kate ne Beis) $93] NEW SUE PRICES 
£5), , | a vcle Ho we | 39 fae | 10 4 0 ge 5 Change 
wa 13/tit4| lesb site nel. A eee si | 472 a Issue Boge F eb. 8, | since || — Issue Issue oe since 
(o | Sareang ¢ > cli Stand. Motor 5/- ... |16/10i2 +1/3| 610 0 Sesediien aan TR ar eb. 
411)¢! 4\4 | 15 6b Shipping i | t j | ° ‘ . 
y ) ae ; 5 Clan Line) Steam. £1) 412| ... | 4.9 O|ACEMc5/-| ... | 10/--10/6 |... | Hk-Sid4% db.| 99 Llo-1 dis lg 
17/33, | 15/—— Nil Nil seserersere || 2/6 |... Nil | Brit. Rola 2/- | 2/- | 1/6-1/9 | —3d Jamaica312% | 99  1ie-"g dis 
23/= "| dare 3c 5 neal withy Li | 1¢/6 | <i/-| 6 0 0 |Brooke TI.5/-| \.. | 12/3-12/9 | —3d |O.K.Baz6%Pf.| ... | 209-213 | 
183 | 16 41 2iga, 5126 P. & O. Def. £1... || 21/- | +6d| 712 0 Co. Ldn.El.£1 | 43/6; 43/6 | Sthn. Rly.4% | 9812 | 1g-3g pm +14 
144io{ a2 (ae ¢| Royal Mail Lines £1 | 17/- | ... 519 0 Hardman 2/6 | 2/6, 2/9-3/- Sumrs.41;°%db 9812 1g dis-igpm |... 
7 Sg Nil ¢ "Son ond Rush 1 i 13/- “a Nil 512% Pf. £1 | 20/- | 20/1012 en 10/-| ie 26/6-27,6 — 6d 
156 | 129 2 an Rubber j{——_____________— ———_____- " _ 
266 | 20/- . 1... || 14/6 618 0) 
ey, Be | BY 2 efAngeDucn dt. | 233) | 6 9 0 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
3 3 | 20/- 6 Bah Liss ea } 21/3 710 7 as = lied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
atie | 31. | eb eee een } 32/6 70 0} ___ Hable does not include certain closed trusts) 
15/- 126 10 6 okai (Assam) £1 ... | 32/6 79 0 | Feb. 8, "| Change; | | Feb. 8 \Coange 
36 | 2/91 3 inggi Plant. £1...... |, 13/9 7 5 8 | Name and Group| 1939 | ell Name and one 3pti« ace 
28/712 | 34197 5 L Asiatic 2/-.. | 3/ie .° 0 | -Y. 4 a Feb. 1 
3/Mp | “2/71 ubber Trust o || 26/ cna DRS es 
ws "| 15 nited Serdang 2/- } 3/- 6 0 0 |! pqunicipal & Gen || Keystone......... 13/9 bid + 3d 
91/1012' g2/934|| 20 oil i | For. Govt. Bond} 11/--12/- +6d || Keystone 2nd 10/6 bid + Lind 
27/9 2\- i Iiog Anaie ineaien £1 vee || 88/9 |... 512 6 Lteaied S invest. 17/6-18/3 +3d || Keystone Flex. 13/3-14/3 | 3d 
563 | 46/- Nit Apex (Trinidad) 5/- || 2516 | +9d| 7 16 * | Se 18/--18/9 | +3d || Keystone Cons. | 13/--14/- 3d 
85/- 74.9 25 Attock £1 .....eeeeee | 55/6 +2/- Nil oor & Northn. 16/3-17/-xd || KeystoneGid. Cts} 12/--13/-xd 3d 
5721 3/9 | 10d Burmah Oil £1 ...... 82/6 | + 72d) 417 Ok) New British .. 9/412-9/712 | +34 | Allied 
£3814 | £33761 44 Mexican Eagle M.$4 || 5/6 | +9d -- || Bank-lnsurance Amer. Indus.... | 18/9-19/9 is 
85/712 #2 | $121 Royal Dutch f1.100... || £35%4| + 14) 3 12 os Bank & Insur. 17/9-18/9* +34 || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 16/3-17/3 6d 
92°6 | 76; ‘Tote 10° Shell Transport fi. | 82/6 | +724) 417 OF) Insurance 19/3-20/3* | Do 3nd 13/9-14/9 3d 
439 | 386 7 T Lease. | 86/3} +1/3) & 6 0 | Bank .........+0 16/9-17/9* | = | Do. 3rd 14/3-15/3 | +3d 
; Trin. Pet. Develop£1 | 43/- | +6d| 512 © | Invest Trust 12/71-13/6* ‘| Do. | 4th 14/9-15,9xd | + 3d 
18 712} 17/Llg I 9 Scot. B.1.1.T. ade “ Elec. Inds, 159/3-16/3 | +3d 
193 | 16/- 5 Aerated Bread £1 ... | 18/132) +712d) 5 10 Cornhill deb. —[20/1012-21/1012'* .. || Metals & Mins. 13/—-14/- | 43d 
23/412 | 19/419 9 Allied News. | 18/6 |+4led) 8 10 8 || Cornhill def. ... 11/9-12/9* | 43d oo Invest. ...| 16/--17/- +3d 
12/~ 8/9 7 6 14 10 National ] Other Groups 
13/112 | 10/6 2 5 14 0 |! National C....... 16/6-17/6 | +3 | Brit.Emp.Istunit| 15/9-16/9 |... 
10/334 | 8/1i|| 20 8 10 0 |! National “| 15/-16/- | +6d || Brit. Gen. “C” 146-156 | +6d 
72/6 | 5e/9°\| 268 13 2 0 | Nat. Invest. 12/6-13/6xd | +4 + Aled Rubber & Tin Lllgd-1/1 |... 
54- | 49/6 15 6 6 0 18/9-19/9 | || Brit, & 14/9-15/9xd| ... 
79 | 5/114 |) 28 5 14 3 seveeee | 15/9-16/9 Fain | Producers 7/3-7/8 in 
40/9 37/9 OO ¢ ? Gilteded eovese 16/--16/6 ..» || Domestic - bid _ liad 
27/112 | 20/9 ||" 29 |= 4 6 0 || Scottish ........ | 14/6-15/6 | +3d|| Do. 2nd Ser. 66-7/- | +34 
129°} 1076 || 39 613 4 || Universal ...... | 16/112-17/112 | +3d || Do. Priori g/9-9/3 |... 
23/9 | 21/3 : . Paper 3 2/6 Nil Do. 2nd «+ | 16/1-17/1%2 +3d || Ist Prov. “ A’ 18/6-19/6xd| ... 
55/3 | 48/9 1712 Bristol 10/-... || 22/9 ; Protected Ist ... | 16/4l2d +6d || Do. “B” 13/6-14/6 | +3d 
34/- | 32/9 81g Brit, Aluminium fi 54/4)9| +7i2d| 412 0 Do. 2nd ...| 14/3dbid | +6d Do. 14/6-15/6 | +3d 
976 | 87/6 || aap British Match £1 | 33/12) -1/| 4 12 0} #15 P Selective“A” | 14/3-15/3 | +3d 
73/1 lp $211, Brit.-Amer. Tob. {1 || 96/3 | —1/3| 4 3 Ot Inv. 11/6-12/6 | +3d || Do. , 14/9-15/9xd|_ ... 
40/712 ae 10 British f° || 72/6 | +3/9| 413 9 || Inv. Gas& BL | 11/6-12/6 | +1i2d)|Gold Share Tst. | 5/—-5/3xd |... 
415, | 35 Le 3 Brockhouse 37/6 | ++ 8 0 O || Inv. General ... | 15/4 g- 16/42 +7lod oa | 
53, 51 Cable & W O || Inv. 2nd General] 12/9-13/ .- || Brit. Trans. ... | 11/9-12/9xd|_... 
12). 9/3° Carreras A Inv. Inc. & Res. | 19/3-20/3xd| ... ||Bank,Ins.&Fin. | 13/6-14/6xd)_ ... 
50/ 6 Crittall 0 i wee | 17/419-18/412 | +71 Do 2nd 13/--14/- | +3d 
24/9 . 0 eesee | 16/119-17/1g | + Brit. Bank Shrs. | 19/--20/- | +3d 
31/3 | 28/71, 0 seein 12/4ie 13/2 +3d || Do. Ins. Shrs. | 15/3-16/3 |... 
11/3 8/9 0 raat ove 119-8/9 | +11ed|| Brit Dom. In.... | 14/9-15/9 | +3d 
22/41 19/3 0 Lie) Me +4lgd) | Four Square .. 7 | +3d 
27/9° | 29/9 0 B dain 3/--14/- | +6d 
48) . © || Gold 2nd Ser. | 15/10xd bid | +Si2dl| Supervised -.... $9.96-$10.83 | + $0.04 
wie Senin 
0 |i Gold 3rd Ser. 12 13/3-14/3xd +41 __4/9-5/- 


















dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two 
Eocene : arene 
















(k) Yield on 20% basis. 
(2) Yield worked on 6% basis. 
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i WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 































































Net Pro Profit | Appropriation pia | Corresponding 
ae Amount || 4 cre oe “e Last 
Payment Available Dividend carried to| a 
Compan oO Reserve, | Balance ae 
‘ ae Ending | Las Deben- | Distri- | Prefce. | Ordinary Deprecia-| Forward | Net | Divi. 
— ture bution | eet Anca | vo... | tion, etc. Profit | dend 
Interest Amount ount | Rate 
Financial Land, etc. Se 8) sak Oe ee a £ x 
Blectrical, etc., Investment... | ay a a: Ba ous ese ott 39,1 8 de io 
L.D.C. Founders’ Shares ... | Jan 660 ,667| | | 
# Power Securities Corporation | Dec. 31) 16,385, 95,298 Mi 2 r 375 40,600, 7 15,708 1041 i 
2 t ec. ! ’ > 
Woneaclitie Soles. Dec. 31 "699 6,067 e 766 wa 1,631} 3 1,1 ve 3 
Gas | 
Lig ..ccrecesses Dec. 31 21,267, 35,446, 56,713 | aha 204 «8-6 sic 14,763|| 42,886 6 
Smee Light erate Dec. 31 23133 76,806,  78,939|| 3,733 bose 44 | Dr. ~— | 86,353 3 
} Gas Light and Coke Co....... Dec. 31} 102,376 1,448,182 1,550,558 | | 291,322) { 91 000 34) } 40 53,598 |1,388,921) { 31b 
. Ipswich Gas Light ......... a a — ieee 2353) 288 em sit 27 16,493 ot 
South Suburban Gas. |Dee.31| 21582, 153,153 70331 55,016 92,628 6 148,437 6. 
7 istrict ... | Dec. 31 28,372, 189,494 217,866] 101,031, 95,980 7 181,616, 7 
Wandsworth and District ... | > | 1&7 3 
Woking District Gas ......... | Dec. 31 1,682 a 11,391 2,114 6,136 tn os 
. d Steel r 
oe Sane licen | Dec. 31| 115,918) 473,377, 589,295)| 62, 242,158, 124 159,505} 125,132 e608 4° 
Rubber | 
ND ccicsisianlatincewstiniiils | Dec. 31 6,163 al 12,016)|... 2,900, 4 12,085 10 
Toerangie (Sumatra) ......... Oct. 31} 18,614, 28,320, 46,9 in 16,076 9 36,619, 17} 
Sh d Stores 
GreeleeS ant Sons. | Dec. 31| 20426] 71,572) 91,998 18,750, 27,000) 10 may) 
Textiles | | 
i NE rae screened | Dec. 31 28, 73,074, 101,1 7,250 43,500) 30 73,638 27} 
wen eersaaneRc Dec. 14| 6115, 36,968, 43,083|| 6,085, 17,128) 15 42,270 15 
Barracks Fabrics Printing ... | Dec. 31 3,21 20,465 23,68 09 9,375, 12} 25,608 18} 
T ways and Omnibus 
Tiling (Thomas) vinninatesestiaiien Dec. 31 194,400, 512,196 706,5 16,500 412,000; 10 456,399| 10d 
Foreign and Colonial Invest. | Jan. 10 anid 79,138, 141,672) 37 all 33,750, 4} 98,815, 5 
General Investors, etc. ...... | Jan. 31 6,88 46,473, 53,355|| 14, 212! 31,581 10 61,415) 11 
Orient Trust. ...........000000 Dec. 31 10,210| 21,821) 32,031 | 18,9 5 23,000 6 
Railway Deb. and General... | Jan. 15 37,711) 78,015, 115,72 29,250 35,750, 5 76,997, 5} 
Railway Share Trust, etc.... | Jan. 15| 44,870} 1 | 153,734|| 49,500) 39,000 64 106,683 64 
Scottish American Invest. ... | Dec. 31} 95,243) 144,736 239,979!| 57,684, 86,944) 10& 7 178,882' 10 &7} 
; Beatties TOME © ccccccccvccsess Dec. 31 68,861 97,459 166,3 31,901 41,471 64 04,132 7 
. Waterworks | 7 146,163] 7 
; South Staffordshire ......... Dec. 31 24,162) 148,393 172,555); 33,342 91,96. 
Other Companies | | 
Barrow, Hepburn and Gale | Dec. 31 34,136, 28,017 39,150. ne 45,011) Nil 
Cinzano, Ltd. ......0...sccce0ee | Sep. 30 ae 79,723 697, 62,385 10 85,556 6(e) 
Cook, Son and Company ... | Dec. 31 32,545) 47,056) 56,875, ... a "S04 1} 
Devas, Routledge and Co.... | Dec. 31 19,444.Dr. 3,958 00s | oe oes 3 
English China Clays ......... | Dec. 31 8, ye 45,446, 27,936) 14, 1 34 
Fore Street Warehouse ...... | Dec. 31 5,615 4,413 ae 2 12325, 3 
Gray (William C.) ............ | Dec. 31 32,485|Dr. 1,942) 16,269 ; si 51,428 7} 
Jackson Bros. (Kaottingicy) Dec. 31 24,185, 2,827, 9,928 174 23,983, 174 
London Pavilion ............0.. | Dec. 31 13,249) 3,000) 1800 13,731, 6 
Manchester Corn, etc. ...... | Dec. 31 8,022) 5,350 3 9,799, 3 
Outram (George) ......-..... | Dec. 31 82,882 79,408, 124 106,235] 12} 
Redfern’s Rubber Works ... | Dec. 31 30,254 9,000; 14,000; 17} 32,169, 17} 
Sheffield Cabinet Co.......... Dec. 31 4,841, 2,844 1,450} 5 17,309} 15 
Super Oil Seals ............... Dec. 31 17,508) nies 10,875 23,650, 40 
Wembley Stadium............ | Dec. 31 57,747 16,625, 20, 20 51,954 
White (J.) Impregnable Boots Dec. 31 40,353 7,155, 15,625) 12% 46,797; 12} 
i Total Profits,1939,in £°000s: \No. of os, | 
' To February 4 ..........00.05 152, 16,072 2,278 10,370 17,599 
To February 11. ........00+ 196 20,579 3,342, 13,315)... 22,340| ... 
| (a) No comparable figure. (6) Maximum stock.  (d) Absorbed £329,600.  (e) Absorbed £74,862. + Free of income tax. 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
__Statistics for January 1939 (on basis of £7 8s. 6d. per fine ounce) fy 
F | Working Working 
é Name of Mine and | Tons Ourpux | 2, N& red) Working! prose | “Son Name of Mine and ot a 
‘ Gsoup | sais onl Value i Per Ton Fine ozs.) V4} Per Ton 
: itive Giants / 
ne ERC ok a eee ae ae —£ 
t “Corporation £ £ £ . Simmer end Juck.. 25,017 20 ; 
: Brakpan Mines ........ 256,533 | 144,500 |112,033/ .., Sub Nive Nigel ae a3 "61-200 seo | oar 33 0 
Daggafontein Mines . we | 276,628 | 139,400 | 137,228 | <.. Vogelstruisbult ........ | 70,000 | 16,691 se. 
Spring Mines... . 310,887 | 152,323 | 158,564 | -. Rietfontein Cons. ..... | 29,000 | 4,153 13 6 
West Springs 86,200 | ... 132,468 | 84,649 | 47,819/ ... Luipaards Viei ........ 53,500 | 11,448 ee 
SONS -cpciinus «+ | 126,490 | 77,980 | 48,510/ ... East Champ Dore... 30,000} ., * . 
Langleagte Estate...... | 102,000| ;. 19 7 
New State Areas ...... ie et 7 ” 
i 582 * 24 4-1 
ai Main 20337 | sear? | 18 1ne Wn Ryn Detp......- i03}900 io 5 
Crown Mines.........+. rae we | 260,390 20 3-9 seresseee 
East Rand Prop. ---= 348,919 | o. 108,059 21 9-6 | Je Coperonon 1,052,000 |... 1,422,606 | ak 
wes oe sioesi | 7. | 49003 | 13 8:0 | pest Geduld-..... | 150,000 | 43,145 
Modderfontein 165,595 a 58,320 | 17 3-6 | Geduld Prop.......... «> | 114,000 
New Modderfontein 251,952 Ca 108,910 | 14 5-4 | Grootviei Prop. ....... 65,500 | 13,352 
iio 122,801 | *.. 11 | 23 2-0| Deep ........- | 49,400 2433 ws 
Rose Deep ......000s00 94,306 sin 6/18 5-8 an CR wntenne 75,800 | 17,884 e 
Glynn’s Lydenburg .. 9,000 | 2,629 31 8 
New Kleinfontein .... | 75,100 | 14,048 19 2 
v . 16.6 | Transvaal Gold ....... 19 10 
West 266.391 110.205 | 16 $ | wireeemcenty $0,000 | 7,937 ws 


Copy 
Tin 

Lead 
Spelt 
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Coal 


_ Com Output (000 tons) 


| Week ended Jan.—December 
District Jan. Jan. 

i 28, 1937 1938 

193 1939 


Northumberld., 305-3 297-5) 14,365- 5! 13,437 -3 
684°5 


Durham ...... 660: 8) 33,550: 5, 31,5335 
Yorkshire... | 956°5 951-1) 45,384-7, 42,598-8 
Lancs,Cheshire| 

andN. Wales, 360°4) 362-3; 17,743°3 17,040°5 
Derby, Notts & | | 

Leicester ... | 763°7) 691: ‘@ 33,863 -8, 32,160-0 
Staffs, Worcs, | 

Salop and> 


Warwick ... a 420- 1 20,203 -2 





* Including Gusbeaian Gloucester, Semereet, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 








(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
2 ‘tienes m 
aniety 6 Aug. 1 
fom. | 1937- | 1988— 
1939 | 1939 ‘958 F 1950” 
|__| 
American ..... 18:3 | 20-0| 692 534 
Brazilian ......... | 52) 65| 181 144 
Peruvian, etc, 2:8 | 2:6 71 56 
“enone 40} 83 184 151 
Sudan Sakel 2-6/ 1:8 90 78 
East Indian......| 5°4| 41 157 185 
Other countries | 2:9 | 2-6 105 
7 | 41-2 


12 | 45°9 | 1,480 | 1,236 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending Te aren ie an. 
to 











‘Feb. -) Feb. a > | 8, Fi 
Tons Tons Tons 
5,700 5,925 35,200 
2, 1,230 8,455 
6,900 5,750 35,300 
3,420 3,575 20,845 
U.K. Stocks 
| Jan. 28, | Feb. 4, 
1939 


Rein (Br. official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
~~ boliieebbeis Als csek cabal wi ansar 
Tints ae and Liverpool) ... | 10,481 | 10,433 


ee ey 


Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


MeETALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
Week ended 
Jan. 29, Jan. 21, Jan. 28, 
1938 "1939 1939 
Production—per cent. of 
GERD ccesctiricceoce 60-90 41-28 40-55 


Week ended 
Feb. 3, Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 
1938 1939 1939 
Tons Tons Tons 


Shipments .............+ 6,497 = 2,280 = 5,504 
Stocks (warehouse and 
WD VANS) oeeeeeeeeeerees 6,717 5,561 4,595 


Five Weeks ended 
Feb. 3, 1938 “ 2, ae 
: Tons 
Shipments ...........606. 33,931 19.283 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 
Week ended Season to 
ke Jan. | Feb. Feb. | | Feb.” 
1939 | 1939 1938 1939, 


Fron.— | | 
N. America......... | 687) 793 12,997, 16,272 

Argentina and | 
Uruguay ......... 264 476 3,394 4,Q10 
Australia ..........++ 350 249) 5,622) 5,461 
“eae { 35) 14 4,202) 4,338 
Danube and dist. | 190, 234 4,553) 5,884 
BET ssecieseinbicts os we | 970] 424 
Other Countries... | 43 18 3 622 











| 1,569 1, 784 32,078 37,011 


636 482! 8, 674 9,083 

429 515) 6,520) 8,689 

9 2, +431) 765 

75 132) 3,103) 2,693 

25 140 1,934 2,154 
40 = 604 


20 859 
40 17) 964) 677 


4 2; 830, 939 
35 55) 3,035) 3,715 
296 © -399' 5,983) 7,437 


1, 569) _— — 37,011 














WortLp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 

















Maize MEAL 
(000 quarters) 
| Week ended | |From Apr. lto 
From | Jan, , Feb. | Feb. , Feb. 
28, ~ % &» + 
| 1930 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
Argentina ....,....+ ~ | 191 190, 31,605 12,341 
Atlantic America ... | 64 131} 2,730 12,675 
Danube Region ...... | 159 61; 3,139 3,470 
S. & E. Africa ...... 8 4, 5,188 1,310 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 20 33) 1,671 1,986 
NN i sietcias | 442 «= 419 44,333 31,782 
OTHER Foops 
| Week an 
% 
Jen. 28, | Feb. 4, 
| 1939 | 1939 
7” com London (bales): | 
ondon es) 
— - aiciecenhebibbebsedtess 5,508 | —— 
MRAM Sescccievsccesese ie 4,581 
ae yan? | 3580 
Lithuamian ....cccceeseeeeees | 1,863 1,668 
Polish ......ceseeeee savaiausie 3,198 | 2,884 
fiovement in Lond. (bags) : | 
mn: 
Tene oe ida iasvoita vet 5,075 | 11,598 
D/d for home consumption = a 


__ Stocks, end of week ........._' 126,462 ' 122,181 _ 


OTHER Poops—/cont.) 
Week ended 


| Jan. 28. Feb. 4 


1939 1939 
} i 
COFFEE : | 
Movements in Lond. (cwr.): 
Brazilian—Landed ......... | 80 257 
» Dd for home consn. 407 | 42 
te SS Rahsectccdesteas oa | 


« Stocks, end of week | 4,230 } 4,445 
Central and S. American : 


EE eernnimtiinercieskin 1,181 | 2,155 

D/d for home consn. ... | 2,325 2,250 

iit i cn citiaces 832 | 616 

Stocks, end of week ...... ; 50,991 | 50,280 

Other kinds—Landed...... | 11,299 | 3,450 

» Ddforhomeconsn. | 3,657 | 3,224 

a NE iseeshecsoves | 388 | 253 

» Stocks end of week | 79,799 | 79,772 
Meat: | ' 

Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 

SO bbachak<thisndettdctvieenes ; 9,141 9,663 

Beef and veal ........cccces. | 4,909 | 5,019 

Mutton and lamb ......... 2,600 | 2,855 

Pork and bacon ............ | 948 | 1,020 

I, Min eccanreincnsne 684 | 769 
SuGar: { ! 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
Nin sascnitcntstnsnees 3,954 | 3,076 
iveri we | 14,106 14,505 
| 253,272 | 241,843 





47,480 | 47,449 
8,803 | 8,561 
24,062 | 22,059 
3,444 | 2,600 
489 | 242 

| 3,234 | 2,431 
87,512 | 83,342 


* Weeks erided Jan. 26th and Feb. 2nd. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





| Week ended 


| Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 


| 1939 1939 
Bete. 0 cdsccsasderdscecess tons 1,108 729 
Dedivered § ...ccccccccseeeess tons | 1,592 1,754 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 80,982 79,957 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended From Jan. | to 


| | 
| Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | 
4 < 


> 


1939 


Feb. 


, 3; | 4 
1939 | 1938 | 1939 


} 
} 


Argentine to— _ 


U.K. and Orders 10-2 3:3 80:3 | 41-9 
Continent ......... 12:1 | 42:6 | 99-2 | 92:7 
U.S.A. and Canada, 12:3 14:7 61:4 | 73°5 
Australia, Brazil,| 
GIDE sccciccsnaceess 5°6 13; 61 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... 2:0 1-9 8:3 
ee guaneeeos a? 4 ef ere Soe 
Bombay to- 
U.K. and Orders | 0:7 | | 3:4; 11-2 
Continent .....666 eae f ‘see 0-2 
Madras to U.K. ...... ve | ad ete 
India to— 
Avpentio, Bicrics 0-2 | 0-6) 1-7 
d-Ac.cccccccccevees ic. eae” Epes 
Sundries ........ hotooes 0: 3 | 0:2 jose 0-8 











eR | 41-4 62°8 248°1 236°4 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


it Ss 
GRAINS bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, 69 6815 


Mccann 
Oe Sieg a nn 
Ske Mig 

METALS COALS (pes I i 


s8Bge 
8 


98712 
Producers’ export 10- 2712 «10-15 


Feb.1, Feb. 8, 


dun 1939 
Ss Ib.) —cont. ts Cents 
MEA Sucks oper eee on * ; = 2 % e 

Lead, N.Y., Spot........00++ coe OD 7 


Spelter, East St. t. Louis, spot . 
"Gocpe, NY Acar. me 4410 4:46 


Coffee, N.¥., cash— 
eeenrecoeereee 51 5l4 
Rio, No, 7 , eeteerece 734 784 


Coton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8-99 8:99 


Feb.1, Feb. 8, 





1939 1939 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib ce 
Cotton, Am. Mid. Feb. 8-37 8-37 
"Chicago, 6°80 6-371 
Petroleum, Mid-cont, 
=. ‘oo to 33-90, at —= 


eausepnoe 96 96 
Rubbes -¥ mkd. sheet spot 1512 15716 
Sugar, Ba an: =" 156 
96 deg., ‘spot se eeeereseercereee 2:78 2:75 
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Feb. 1, 
1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— s. d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ....+0005 28 3 
Gaz. aV., PCT CWE.  ceveseeee 4 5 
Liv. Mar., per eencgnenteee 49 
Flour, per 280 ib.— 
G/d London — ....0000- 23 6 
Manitoba, ex store .......0+s00+e+ = 
ee. NS Saks SIP 7% 
Maw La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. 28-0 
Rien Yo. 2 Burma, per CWL. «...- 7 ile 


= per 8 fbs.— 


N.Z. trozen wWethers —evsserses 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
N.Z. FPOZEM  ccecereessevenenenens 


SESZS couse unus seus 
Coco coco SFOs Beem HOe 


BACON 
css 1 
Dratighs § cccoscoccccecocescoosscocseces 1 
EPURGE §—cocscnccnse ssenstieasaaenenns 
HAMS (per cwt.)— os 
Camadian ...ccccesceesceserensenere *% 100 
United States ....sseresesseeneeens = 
OTHER FOODS 
. re 119 © 
New Zealand ——s......«s. eu0ees ine ee - @ 
1 cose snaodeanens peseuentnne 138 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— fn 
eeeeeeense pesavapeanapeonee y 
New Zealand  ....cscscsecceeseeses 
Damchs  ccoccheccose sestbindeentobees 
reas 


Accea, gb. .cccccccccescecscvecesee 
Trinidad 
Grenada 


seeeeereereeesereerereeeene 


OOFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. . 


Costa Rica, nites é to aed cc 
EGG@S (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 Ub.) crcsersenese 
Danish (15ig 1b.) ...sscsesseseseeee 
FRUIT— 


Oranges, S. African boxes . ce 
” Brazilian Rio Pers... ecco eee 


SShe ASISE SVSSRE SVesazen 
WeSD SCOOSa SCOCoES coooeSco 


boxes 
- et boxes 1 
. boxes 


Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 

» Canadian: Nome Seetien 
(var.) barrels 

» Jamaica 


» Jaffa, Seedless eesece 
2: Cyprus, seedless ... 
» Texas (March Seediess) 


LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders 


US. — 


PEPPER per lb. 
Se ene areas inal 


a et 
POTATOES, (oer at 
English, King Edward, Sildand { 
SUGAR cwt.— 
— 96°, prpt. shipm, 
Seeeeeteesetees 6 3 
Rermep London— 
Yellow Crystals 19 10ig 
* Weeks ended Jan. 26th and Feb. 2nd. 


R=Ness, . 
“ ewoooo 


“eevee 
oe ee 


_ ow 
t ae 


om be 
Ne, 
wwrhy 4 
FEFF Seee cf 


on coco BERS 


on 
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eb. Feb. 1 . 8, 
Fea" 1939 1939 
SUGAR cwt.)—cont. s. d. s. d. 
en {3 0 24 0 
SOCCEROSSEOSH SEER ETE O eee EET 24 6 24 6 
af S Crashed ssssseerssereensenens ¢ 22 3, 22 3. 
Granulated 2 
; ; ee ee eseeereeseeeeeeee = 0 = . 
6. | euemenanaeer a 
= 3 N. India . ae 2 eo 
77 13-90 13°44 
6 2 14:99 15-04 
27 6 12-29 12-21 
70 iuaiesents “aan. ae 
i ee eeeesereeeeeeeesccsesereree® 11-75 11-68 
Total eeeeeeeeseesertereeeeeseees 13-80 13-61 
TOBACCO Ib. s. d. s. d. 
44 Weis ‘nisms and on-f 0 8 O 8 
410 stemumed, common to fine 2 6 2 6 
4 3 stemmed un-f 09 09 
47 mx res 1 10 119 
48 a fe 1 4 
04 
24 Sect Satin Stemmed .......+: 1 0 10 
> 8 Unstemmed os © 5 
4 2 seere 1 2 1 2 
410 
$8 TEXTILES 
COTTON ib. d. d. 
ML on shen Rana 5-07 5-14 
100 © » Sakel E.GE 7-32) 713 
100 0 ” Giza, F.G.P. o..... cd 7-370 (7°18 
9 0 Yarns, 32's Twist  ....cccceresees 854 834 
sz 0 » 40's Welt ........ aeeiaal 978 978 
102 0 ~ 60's (Bgyptian) « 17, 174 
Cloth, 32 116 s. d. s. d. 
9 0 16x 16, ee oo 1 1461 
98 0 2 
90 0 19x 19, 32’s & 22 6 22 6 
92 0 38 ditto, 38 ada. 
18x 16, 10 Ib»... 96 9% 6 
eae. 8 eS 
FLAX (per ton)— . £ 8. 
82 0 0 
Livonian ZK covacerersasesrsereee 84 OQ 84 0 
119 0 Pernau HD .......... sorsscereneres we 8 
= © Sianetz Medium, 1st sort ...... 
72 0 cal 4 pel spetbaspeaph neaeeeen 70 0 #700 
74 «0 A Feb.-Apr. “72” ee oe eee 
8 0 | "Naive Tat mis, cf HARB. 
st 7. 
9% 0 ENED, ccnnnenahetipdacnnntgecs 21/12/6 23/2/6 
52 6 Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
60 0 on aes. oon fanaa dicniasamnd 21/12/6 23/T/6 
(per ton 8. 
22 3 . 1415 14 io 
= : ates pags eeostosee 17 o 16 15, 
s. 8. . 
50 0 pic TO oe 73 #73 
29 0 j 89 9 0 
32 0 APAM crccccccncserererensecessseeseres 9 3 9 6 
32 6 {talian, raw sf. Milan .....0-0-004 Z 2 
$8 | WOOL (per Ib.— qo «4 
$ . oe Lincoln hog, washed... Illy Allg 
— scd. super combg. * a1 
+ greasy, 2 
3 . — Kall bred 30-36. Ills ills 
10 9 T 10 Qlo 
ll 3 Mosinns TO average seeeee 2 2510 
Sese eeeer sree 24 
= Crossbred ie  avsnu eeeeeceeenes 15lo 151, 
Ss Peeeesereeeereeeces 15 15 
go MINERALS 
a COAL (per ton)— if d. 2 da. 
eer 6 
2s Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 22 6 
20 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 0 18 9 
14 0 Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 240 240 
24 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
in Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d. ...... 99 0 9 0 
od Sereseeeeeee 245 0 245 0 
ad yeti PROCTER REESE Hee . = ; > : 
= iat i ne = 
10/0 
8 6 ROE cash SCOPES Eee eee eee Size 6 wills 
ene T iree months SRC ECER EP eee eee ee 216.010 anaes 
“A Standard cash SOOO eRe Ree eereRees ai4/t er 5/0 
Three months SO ee eereeeeeeeeses 1 10 
50 0 212/15/0 
58 0 Cae, sot ait ° 14/5/0 
37 6 seesese ooovecesovoneee Seeeeeeses 14/ oo is'g/3 
40 6 fo eeereeseecerrensssess 16/10/0 16/5/0 
: ait Spot wn 38 iis 
0 —" 
0 3 rine Se. elas ieee yo2/010 
s Antimony, Chinese invisinnn 30100 50/010 
aS . 
6 3 Wott, Chine... per unit 3 0 = g 
refined eooese oz. 7/1 0/0 1 
19 e Quicksilver ......00.0. pet 76 Ib, 15/12/0 71g 
These prices are ofl 
inchade tie the Government tax. 
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PRICES 








Feb.1, F 
1939 oe 
GOLD, per fine OUNCE se.esseseseeee. 148 Tio 145 ‘ 
yee (per ounce)— 
Peewee eee eeeeeees POOR ee eeeeeeees l B Bly 
MISCELLANEOUS 
nas, i 20 to ton d/d site, Lo 
. = a aad mon-returnable)—" 
42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— edad 
<, per W., tess 5% i Ol, : Hi 
”» Nitric eee ereeesereces 0 - 0 2 
eC Ceeeeeeeee 0 2lo 0 2ly 
so Oxallic, Met ...cccccsoscsseeee $ - . 54 
» Tartaric, English, tess 5%{ } th i) 
Alcohol, Piain Ethyl, per proof gal. oe oe - 
Ammonia, sdiuited 0 20/0/0 
MUM, COED, seseoeee POT CODY D11919 31/99 
V/12/6 =7/12% 
é& a2 
6 136 
0 1 0 
8/0/0 
37/0/0 
10/0/0 
10/15/0 
f'550 5:30 
{ (5h 
Crystals eeerere seecessccecesee Per ton L 5/ 10 0 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 18/15/0 19/0/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, Cif. cccecesceeeee. 10/15/0 10/17/6 
HIDES (per ib.) — e. é s. a 
Australian lg 0 4 
Wer salted, ceseooresers 0 513 0 513 
Indian 0 3 0 3 
West SECO OPES SEE HEE Hee ee ee { 0 Big 0 3ly 
0 4\0 O 4) 
Cape sossncnnssnssossesnnensnennnsnee | 0 454 0 454 
O 6l4 0 61 
Dry and Drysaited Cape ......{ 9 Si 9 Sif 
i j 
Best heavy ox and heifer anol ae 8h 
O 414 O 4) 
Best cow casoncnssacecsorscesesee 0 454 0 434 
O 55g 0 5% 
Best calf sesogsosencsseenonsnsnes | 0 Ti2 0 733 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.- vio.to fine ml : ; : ; 
LEATHER (per |b. )— : 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. reves 2 | 2 | 
Bark- Tanned Sole eee reeeeseerene { : : : : 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ......{ § $? § 9° 
is Eng. or WS do. cenoee{ : ga He 
Bellies from DS do. seemed § Os 0 6h 
» Eng of WSdo, ned § 9? 9 9° 
: : 1 0 1 0 
Dressing Hides sonbooperncinenoe 1 6 1 6 
Ro, Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. perdoz.{ 3 § 3 § 
PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. —seé if 
Amer. ddr Lond. 842010 010 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. 
PUMINIO canssticsctbcscsacesione =O aut 0 at 
i Seco eeeeeeeereeeneeeees 0 Alo 0 4ty 
ROSIN (per ton)— 15/50 15/5) 
American saapiailinennipoesigicstinn td toate 19 100 
RUBBER Ib.) — s. dad 6/4 
St. smoked sheet ......... © 715)5 0 7M 
Fine hard Para ..........-+ sekecue 0 6g 0'6% 
is (per cwt.)— 30 6 40 0 
TN Orange seeeeeees aes 6 43 0 
TALLOW cwt.) : 
London town — SOC R Cee eee ee 16 6 16 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish are cesses per std. 20/5/0 20/0/0 
» eeeeereee » 19/15/0 19/1 0 
cna ais sala. ie 17/10/0 1758 
Pitchpine eemncoow, parteed 13/10/0 13/1040 
7. wessscsooscoves OE pe Bue aie 
irae Mi eeeeereeee yiogs c ft. “ogo oie 
English Ash Planks ...... we O70 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 93/100 
Rape, refined .... 13/15/0 
Cotton-seed, 18/00 
Coconut, crude YO 16/00 
Palm See STESET ESE E RESP EEE Ee 13 t 13/0/0 
oi Cakes, Linseed, Hing.......... 9/0/0 8/1716 
La Plata, Feb. Seeecceceeseeeeeee 10/17/¢ 10/1716 
Calcutta, je aeesecsevcccesenee 12/11/3 aie. 
8. 33. 


Turpentine eeeerseeoreceee per cwt. 35 3 


for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vebicles—and donot 





